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To Our Readers 


In January THE FURROW commences its 
second volume. It does so with a lively sense of 
the defects and shortcomings of its first year of 
life; wiser, if not notably sadder. 


Readers do not need to be reminded how 
sharply publication costs have risen during the 
past year. Nevertheless no increase in price is 
contemplated, we are confident that the generous 
and growing support of readers and advertisers 
will enable THE FURROW to be of greater ser- 
vice to its readers in 1951. But we should 
particularly welcome an introduction to new 
readers who might be interested in the review, 
and in this our subscribers could give invaluable 
help. 


_A word about our plans. It is hoped to 
bring readers from time to time a symposium on 
practical pastoral problems (somewhat on the 
lines of our “‘ Irish in Britain ’’). A beginning ~ 
_ will be made with a symposium on “‘ Preaching,”’ 
which will appear, it is hoped, in the Spring. 
With the January number we introduce two 
new features—a valuable, through-the-year course 
of instruction, ‘‘ Catholic Faith in Outline ’’; 
and a regular two-monthly feature, ‘‘ Round the 
Reviews.”’ 


We wish our readers everywhere a very 
happy Christmas. 


Tue Eprror. 


BOYS ‘CLUBS ARE THEY 


WORTH WHILE? 
I. 


WILLIAM J. GAUL 


| HAVE heard it argued that a boys’ club is absolutely 
necessary in every community. To that view I cannot 
subscribe. 

The principle we must go in this connexion is that 
boys up to, say, fifteen years of age must not ordinarily 
be taken from their homes. Their first allegiance must be 
the home. Any allegiance that takes priority over that is 
fundamentally wrong. Any club, organisation or move- 
ment that calls for the frequent attendance of boys during 
the week in the evening or at night at ‘the expense of the 
calls of the family is divorcing him from his home and 
showing him—and perhaps sometimes forcing him—to 
find interest outside his home. No matter what good 
influence he may be subject to in that club or organisation, 
it cannot substitute for the influence of his home, because 
it is artificial : that of his home is natural. 

Boys up to fourteen years of age who either had a bad 
home or perhaps no home at all, are proof in themselves of 
the abnormal development that occurs in consequence. 
And this is just where a good club comes in. By all means, 
they should be brought under some saving influence.. Here 
is the necessity for a boys’ club, to save them from the 
streets, and from the company of much older boys, who, 
whether good or bad, are bad company for youngsters. 

In those places, therefore, where home-life has to some 
extent broken down, the young boy should be befriended. 
To my mind, that can easily be done in the genial 
Christian atmosphere of a good Catholic club, in contact 
with those men who are genuinely interested in his welfare. 
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THE ADOLESCENT Boy 


The adolescent is a different problem. Naturally the 
boy at fourteen begins to find congenial companions outside 
his home. The majority of our boys at fourteen leave 
school and find employment of some kind or other. But 
they must never be led to believe, even by implication, that 
they must find no interest in their homes any more. Yet 
there is a very prevalent danger in regard to the boy 
between the ages of fourteen and eighteen, that in develop- 
ment of his independence he may become a “‘ rebel.” 

A club for these boys is a valuable asset to every 
community, provided again it does not interfere with the 
home. It should rather be a place where they can find 
recreation and amusement in a healthy atmosphere rather 
than an organisation to which they are expected to give 
their complete allegiance. It is a mistake to think that all 
boys, like these working boys from fourteen to eighteen, 
must be organised in some way or other, that of necessity 
they must be drilled, grouped, banded, or be affiliated 
into some body, or initiated into this or that organisa- 
tion. This is one of the manias of our day and young 
people are the victims of it. There is only one organisation 
necessary for the salvation of our souls—the Church. If 
we can help those boys of from fourteen to eighteen to save 
their souls by simply affording them the kindly help of 
fellowship and esteem, they will appreciate it. 


Runninc A CLuB 


Most adults are under the impression that when they. 
are enjoying themselves with young people, young people 
are enjoying themselves with them. Grown-ups can be | 
very boring in this way ; where there is a difference, say, of 
ten years, there is virtually no common ground of enjoy- 
ment or interest. The only way in which you, personally, 
can be of enjoyment to boys of twelve years of age or 
thereabouts is by allowing yourself to be jumped on, pulled 
around, beaten up, and generally made a football of. If 
you can stand that for six months and enjoy it, then you are 
of real enjoyment and interest to them. 

All of which indicates this cardinal fact—the actual 
running of a boys’ club entails real hard work and great 
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personal sacrifice and drudgery. Young boys are animal 
spirits to a large extent. While their activities can be 
directed and canalised, they should not be subdued and 
repressed. Of course, it is much easier to get on with the 
nice, quiet, gentle boy, ‘who is very often set up as an example 
to the others by the patronising director or leader. But in 
doing that he is considering himself and his own interest, 
not that of the boys. 


I would like to stress this point in the running of youth 
clubs—that no one should undertake such work unless he is 
prepared for great personal sacrifice of himself, his time and 
his leisure. Those who imagine it is great fun to be with 
young boys in the free atmosphere of a club, should disabuse 
themselves immediately, before attempting to engage in it. 


I emphasize the point because I have seen the futility of 
trying to run boys’ clubs and youth movements with a 
team that has nothing but a momentary enthusiasm and a 
lot of ‘‘sympathy”’ for boys. The club, begun on a 
grandiose scale, wilts after six months or a year, and is left 
then with a number of “ nice”’ young boys dragging after 
the hand of the “ nice” young men who deign to patronise 
them. 


The net result is that such abortive and ill-directed 


efforts to run a boys’ club, ‘bring down a lot of criticism— 


just or not, it doesn’t matter—and make it very difficult to 


do anything again for a very long time. 


To run a boys’ club, then, it is absolutely. necessary for 
those in charge of it to be voluntary workers who, whether 
they have a direct and personal interest in boys or not, are 
prepared to sacrifice some of their own time and leisure and 
work hard on behalf of the young people—and that goes 
equally for the Spiritual Director as well. Those who are 
prepared merely to attend meetings and give advice 
should be kept out. 


But this, you may say, is utopian. My answer: it is 
being done in some places in Ireland ; therefore it can be 
done. My own band of men have strung along, with 
additions and subtractions, for 15 years, and have done 


heroic work for the boys of Wexford in that time, in the Club 


.and out of it. No work has been too much of them, from 
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preparing Communion breakfasts at 7 a.m. to cleaning 
latrines in our summer camp. Ab esse ad posse valet illatio. 

I have said nothing about the games in the club, the 
running of tournaments, football teams, athletics and so on. 
I have given my space to stressing the principal element in 
the running of a club, viz., get the right men, and the club 
will virtually run itself. If the right men are not there, no 
system, no device, no games, no premises are of any avail. 
If there are not two or three at least of the right kind— 
don’t start a club. More harm than good will be done, if 
you do. 


ACTIVITIES OF A CLUB 

For want of a better word, I use “ Activities ” to cover 
that which goes on in connexion with a boys’ club as 
distinct from that which goes on inside the building or 
premises. 

First of all, it is a very good thing to keep in touch 
with the homes of the boys. Let them realise you are their 
friend in the home, you are acquainted with conditions at 
home and all about them. They have no objection to this : 
they appreciate it. It establishes you in their confidence. 

Secondly, if they are working boys, it is useful to 
know their employers, and, as the boys say themselves, 
“put in a good word for them.” That phase of a working 
boy’s life is very often completely neglected with disastrous 
personal and social consequences sometimes. This is where 
the Spiritual Director can give a useful and very helpful 
lead. 

Thirdly, an important function of a boys’ club should 
be the encouragement of thrift. For that purpose a Penny 
Bank might be established. In my own club, we have one 
in which the boys are encouraged in every way to put 
something to their account every week. To give them good 
example, and as a further means of keeping contact with 
the home, their families are encouraged to open an account. 
We have about 400 in our bank. The savings at Christmas 
are usually about £2,500 That is amazing, I know, but 
such is the fact. 

Other activities will suggest themselves according to 
the circumstances and needs of a particular district or club. 


Boys’ Clubs I. 


These few are suggested and noted to indicate that a boys’ 
club is something more than a building where boys meet and 


play. 


SUMMER HOLIDAYS 


If you would know boys well, go and live with them. 
That is as true of young people as it is of anybody. I have 
camped with boys every summer for twenty-two years. It 
is my conviction after that experience that more good can 
be done for boys of any age in a week in camp during the 
summer, than during the whole year in the club. I say 
that without any hesitation or qualification. 


I would go so far as to say that, if you are thinking of 
starting a boys’ club, don’t; start a camp on a modest 
scale first. It will teach you as much as it will teach the 
boys. It will certainly tell you, if you have any doubt, 
whether you should start a club or not. It will resolve 
your doubt one way or the other. It will be a test of your 
endurance, your patience, your ability (or otherwise) to 
handle boys. It will reveal your shortcomings, your self- 
discipline, your capacity to face awkward situations. Ina 
word, it will tell you whether you are fit to tackle the 
problem of boys and boys’ clubs, and incidentally it will be 
a lesson for life for the boys as to the kind of man they can 
rely on, or, as the case may well be, the kind of man to avoid. 


This whole question of boys’ and youths’ summer 
holiday camps needs careful consideration. I must say 
that in the way in which many of them are run, they are 
worse than useless, and show an utter disregard for the 
‘ultimate welfare of the boys concerned. 


My only purpose in mentioning them here is to show the 
close connection they have with club life, and to emphasize 
that the success of a club will depend to a large extent on 
the summer camp. 


FINANCE 


For the most part in Southern Ireland, as distinct 
from the Six-County area, youth movements are not 
financed in any way by the Government. They have to 
depend on voluntary contributions and their own efforts to 
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raise money. While a case can be be made for Government 
assistance in this direction, it is better that our work on 
behalf of youth in the social sphere should be directed, 
controlled and run on a voluntary basis. The Catholic 
instinct of our people here in Ireland will not allow a genuine 
aad sincere effort on behalf of youth to die for want of funds. 
It must be the experience of every social worker amongst us 
that money, while one of the problems, is not the biggest. 

Besides, subsidies and grants tend to sap the vigour of 
effort in the social sphere. It tends also towards cen- 
tralisation of control and the suppression of local initiative. 
It seems to me better in this country of ours, that each 
parish, or at least district, should be independent, and take 
a pride in, its own social work, as far as practicable, and 
trust the generosity of our people to keep going a genuine 
effort to meet a real problem. 

The financial burden of running a boys’ club need not 
be very great, provided it is started in a modest way at 
first, and allowed to expand according as money is available 
and the need urgent. Many laudable schemes are stultified 
because of a grandiose beginning with much blowing of 
trumpets, that involves a big expenditure right at the 
beginning. I myself commenced the movement for working 
boys in Wexford without even a room, and with only £25 
in hands. And yet, after 18 years, we have nothing more 
pretentious than a converted forge, and we haven’t even 
£25 on hands! But we have befriended nearly 2,000 boys 
in that time, and rely on the generosity of our voluntary 
subscribers. Much work has to be done, of course, in the 
way of concerts, flag days, and so on, to raise money. 
But such work tends to further our own interest in the boys, 
and naturally the boys are only too willing and anxious to 
help. The Catholics of the North realise how much can be 
achieved by voluntary effort on behalf of a good Catholic 
cause, and can teach us how an urgent Catholic need can 
be met. 


OTHER PROBLEMS 


There are many other questions concerning boys’ clubs 
that I have not touched upon. I have merely sketched in 
outline the leading issues. These are other points such as : 


Boys’ Clubs I. 


the actual activities inside a boys’ club (games, reading, 
boxing, gymnastics, etc.) ; the participation by the boys 
themselves in the running of a club; the problem of the 
“tough guy,” “‘cliques”” and gangs amongst the boys ; 
the discipline of a boys’ club ; the time and time-tables of 
meetings ; football teams and other outdoor activities ; 
the religious and moral aspects, and so on. All these points 
need study by themselves, and to my mind can only be 
discussed viva voce and by means of question and answer 
amongst those whose single-minded purpose is to help the 
young people of our country, and who have at least some 
experience of our difficulties in this regard. 

There are also local circumstances to be taken into 
account. For instance, it might be better to approach the 
problem of boys and their recreation in one case by a 
boys’ band; in another, a branch of the Marian Arts 
Society might fill the bill ; in another, a social activity run 
in connection with a Boys’ Confraternity or a Junior Sodality 
would be admirable. These are a few that occur to me at 
random. It is well to avoid over-lapping as far as possible, 
and always to eliminate jealousies and petty antagonisms 
between rival groups. These will injure in no uncertain 
way the cause of the boys. If they are being catered for 
adequately and in the proper way already, there is hardly 
any need to establish specifically a Boys’ Club. The 
regimentation of the youth of the country into a nation- 
wide organisation of boys’ clubs is a horrible thing even to 
think of. We want to avoid that. It is a baneful and 
un-Catholic tendency of our times—this business of 
“levelling,” grouping, centralising, and making uniform. 
Let us wear our multi-coloured, patch-work dress of social 
activity, cleaned up, of course, and repaired where necessary. 
It is old-fashioned, yes, but it becomes us better and it 
serves us better than the modern, drab uniformity of 
fashion. 

That does not mean that we must not take notice of 
the indifferent and even harmful organisations that call for 
the allegiance of our boys. A specific Boys’ Club may 
be necessary, and sometimes is, to counteract such. We 
should be wanting in our duty to our boys were we to 
shrink from our duty to establish a boys’ club to combat the 
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bad influence of badly-run youth movements, or what is 
worse, organisations that may be anti-national or even 
anti-Catholic. 

There is also the question of the priest in connexion 
with boys’ clubs. From the point of view of the lay-man, 
it is important to have the priest as the link between the 
Catholic authority in the diocese and the direction of the 
club. Far from hindering or constricting the activity of the 
club, this will ensure that it will be run on sound Catholic 
lines, and will prevent many heedless and costly mistakes. 
It will also ensure that the club can take its place in the 
Catholic scheme of things in the district. 

From the point of view of the priest, to be in touch with 
a boys’ club is of invaluable help to him in his priestly work. 
In the first instance, it will bring him into contact with 
sincere, forthright and completely unprejudiced human 
beings, whose candour, simplicity and directness will surely 
be an antidote to the disgust and cynicism he may develop 
in his dealing with the insincerity and duplicity of adults. 
Secondly, his care for, and his interest in, the young will 
often be his best introduction to the parents and grown-ups 
in his district. Very few, even the hardest of sinners, will be 
impregnable to the approach of the priest who loves, and 
has made sacrifices for, the young. Thirdly, it will teach 
him in no small measure an appreciation of the difficulties 
of parents and their work in the management of a home and 
consequently patience with, and tolerance of others. 


A WorpD 


No one would want to decry the splendid work that has 
and is being done in our schools and by our teachers for the 
young in Ireland. No one can say, either, that everything 
that could be done for boys and youths has been done in 
every sphere. There is a hiatus of care in the direction of 
youths between leaving school and say twenty-one years of 
age. We have been lacking in this, at least to some extent. 
The cinema, dance hall, indifferent literature—they all have 
much too free a field where youth is concerned. Our 
approach to the problem has been desultory, ill-conceived 
sometimes, or just simply indifferent. Some have mis- 
takenly thought that the only remedy is complete eradica- 
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tion of these influences. That would hardly be feasible, 
even if possible. Others have thrown up their hands in 
despair and say nothing can be done. That is defeatism, 
unpardonable where youth is concerned. 


The remedy is simple—we must enter the lists with 
these influences, and a very good gateway to the arena is 
boys’ clubs properly run. There are other admirable ways, 
I know. But there is something about a boys’ club that 
helps us to influence more intimately and informally a boy’s 
mind, and not merely instruct him with the right ideas on 
all these matters, but train him in being independent in his 
recreation, helping him to make his own enjoyment and the 
best use of his spare time. 

What of the future of boys’ clubs in this country? If 
the right people are found to run them, if they can be 
directed properly, if they can be adapted to local needs and 
the needs of the times, then they can be, and will be, of 
inestimable benefit. A lot of “ifs ’—yes, but one must be 
cautious amidst the surfeit of enthusiasm today, that can 
do more harm than good. Let us by all means look to the 
youth of our country. They deserve every consideration. 
They have come into a world not of their own making. We 
grown-ups have made this topsy-turvy world what it is 
today largely. Let us help them to better it and ourselves, 
rather than become victims of it. 

But above all else, let us get the right people to do it. 
They are few and far between, and like the self-conscious 
adolescent growing into manhood, they hate to be obvious, 
and either have no “ views” at all on youth, or, unlike 

myself, have a deep appreciation of their own shortcomings 
and of the enormity of the subject, and just don’t make 
themselves look foolish by airing them. 


WILLIAM J. GAUL 
St. Peter’s College, 


Wexford. 
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be can fall to the lot of the most inoffensive and deserving 
of priests to be placed in charge of a boys’ club. At least 
when the writer found himself in charge of a club with a 
membership of several hundred, he was not told for which of 
his misdeeds he was being punished. Perhaps it is hardly 
correct to speak of being in charge of such an institution as 
a boys’ club. Being in charge seems to imply responsibility 
for everything that happens. My own experience has been 
that the really fascinating thing about the running of a 
boys’ club is the infinite variety of ways in which things can 
go wrong. Boys have great qualities of enthusiasm and 
self-sacrifice, but foresight and patience are less frequently 
met with. A boy will start off something with wonderful 
keenness and then suddenly give up in disgust, when 
unexpected obstacles arise. Whatever faults boys. may 
have they are not materialists, but their disregard for the 
material possessions of the club can often be é headache to 
the club leader. I once came across two boys. seated 
quietly beside the fire playing a variety of the game of 
draughts in which captured pieces are deposited in the fire. 
The boys’ club dilemma is that if you let the bad boys. in 
they will wreck the club, while if you keep them out, the 
club does not help those who need it most. Rivalries 
existing outside may be introduced and cause dissension or 
lack of co-operation. A boy who thinks he has been 
unfairly treated may set out with malice aforethought to 
frustrate and obstruct the club’s activities. If things like 
these happen too frequently, the priest who is inclined to be 
pessimistic may find himself thinking of giving up in despair. 
But if he is an optimist, as most of us have to be, he will 
think instead of Father Flanagan’s dictum, “‘ there is no 
such thing as a bad boy’’—and proceed to ignore all 
evidence to the contrary. 
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But what exactly did Father Flanagan mean? Was 
he repeating Wordsworth’s idea of the native innocence of 
youth ? 

The youth who daily further from the East 
Must travel, still is nature’s priest, 

And by the vision splendid 

Is on the way attended. 


Wordsworth may not have believed in original sin but 
Father Flanagan assuredly did. 


An explanation of Father Flanagan’s saying, and, 
incidentally, a certain justification of boys’ clubs may 
perhaps be found in a story told of Father Flanagan’s 
youth, in Fulton Oursler’s biography : little Eddie Flan- 
agan, aged five, was out one day in his father’s farm in 
Co. Roscommon, when he noticed that some cows had 
broken through a fence. The little boy ran angrily after 
the cattle scolding them with the words, “‘ bad cows.” 
His father when he heard laughed and said: ‘‘ Don’t be 
silly, son, there is no such thing as a. bad cow.” In later 
life, evidently, young Eddie was to apply to boys the truth 
he had learned from his father about cows. If a boy goes 
wrong, somebody else is to blame, and whatever faults a 
boy has can be corrected, given proper training. 5 


Leadership, as applied to youth, is a much abused word 
which has unpleasant associations with totalitarian youth 
organisations. But if you substitute the more old-fashioned 
expression, “ good example,” you have what is probably 
‘the chief merit of boys’ clubs. All boys have one object 
in common—to grow up and become men. In a club a 
boy can be given a headline of what a good Catholic man 
should be. In a club, better than anywhere else, he can 
| benefit by the personal influence of the priest. A boy who 
will not pay any heed to what he is told, will respond to the 
friendship and good example of someone he looks up to. 
If suitable laymen help in the running of the club they, too, 
can provide the boys with a pattern of good Catholic 
manhood, which is of much more value than the assistance 
they may give in organising. When a boy meets such men, 
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talks to them about the last football match, perhaps beats 
them at table tennis, he is unconsciously forming the 
conviction that a man can be holy and still be human. 
I can think of one boy who had been a bad Catholic in every 
sense of the word going back to the sacraments and the 
practice of his religion without a word from me. He 
simply realised that it was not right to be friendly with the 
priest, and still continue to neglect what the priest stands 
for. A first requirement on the part of those running the 
club is to know the names of the members and something 
of the home environment. A club which is run on the 
right lines can at very least prevent a certain amount of 
bad companionship and can act like the fence which was 
meant to hold in the cattle in the farm of Father Flanagan’s 
youth. 

From another point of view the boys’ club should have 
an interest for the priest. In the past clubs have been 
regarded as places of recreation. But at the present time 
they are coming to be regarded as a branch of education, 
and the Government in Northern Ireland gives them liberal 
financial assistance. In fact, reading some of the literature 
sent round by youth organisations, one would think that 
boys’ clubs were not only a branch of education but that 
they were the branch, and that home training counted for 
little or nothing in the upbringing of youth. This attitude 
of the paternal (or maternal) state was expressed once in a 
parody : 

Bless the clean clinic that weighed me with care, 

And the nursery-school teacher who 

- hair.- 

And the youth-movement leaders, so toilworn for me ;- 

- But my mother, God bless her, she never sees me. - 


While we would not endorse the attitude of mind which 
would regard the boys’ club as a substitute for the home, 
the fact is that the State assistance of clubs is gradually 
making them centres for the training and education of the 
country’s youth. 

It might be of interest to readers south of the Border 
to give some details of Government assistance to boys’ clubs 
in Northern Ireland. Under the Youth Welfare Physical 
Training and Recreation Acts (N.I.) of 1938 and 1944 the 
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Ministry of Education will pay grant-aid up to three-fourths 
of approved expenditure, on rent, maintenance and equip- 
ment of club premises. To qualify for this grant the club 
must be mainly for boys between the ages of fourteen and 
twenty and it must have been approved by the Ministry’s 
Central Youth Council. This Council, which was set up in 
1944 is an advisory body to the Ministry of Education, and 
is composed of twelve persons, selected because of their 
interest in youth and experience of youth work. All 
grant-aid equipment must be insured and remains the 
property of the Ministry of Education. All grant-aided 
activities must be open to inspection at any time. For 
example if you ask for grant-aid to pay a boxing instructor, 
you must inform the Ministry of the number of hours which 
he gives a week, what the hours are and how many are in 
the class. 


Grant-aided expenditure received by the club in the 
writer’s parish during club years 1947-50 included : 


Rent of football field one 


Caretaker ... 48 I5 0 
Light 26 5 10 
Heat (gas) . I9 410 
Football togs. I5 0 O° 
Boxing and P.T. instructors’ fees 88 2 0 
Purchase of wireless 10 
Painting... wee 215 0 
Purchase of table ... 710 


The amount of grant-aid on this expenditure varied 
from 25% to 75%. The total amount received was 
£155-7-0. The club premises at the moment are rent free. 


Grant-aid can be obtained for paying instructors in 
such club activities as carpentry, leatherwork, music, 
handicrafts. The effect of this is that grant-aided clubs 
become more and more like unofficial vocational or technical 
schools. Whatever one may think of the general idea of 
Government grants for boys’ clubs, once the scheme is in 
existence, it seems the only course to make use of it. It 
does entail some disadvantages. A paid instructor is not 
always better than the voluntary worker, and the presence 
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of paid instructors in a club sometimes makes it harder to 
get helpers. Also Government control leads to a certain 
amount of compulsion, because if you are paying a boxing 
instructor 5/- an hour all the year, you want to make sure 
of your grant, and so you have to see that the boys train, 
not just when they feel like it, but at fixed hours. Speaking 
from my own limited experience, I have not found Govern- 
ment inspectors to be rigorous in their requirements. 
There is no stipulation that the club must be undenomina- 
tional in order to qualify for grants, but if Catholic clubs _ 
are not there, boys will go to undenominational clubs that 
have the advantage of Government subsidies. In Derry 
such are the pre-service organisation, the Sea Cadets, 
Army Cadet Force, and Air Training Corps. 


No one would suggest that club work should take up all 
a priest’s time, or replace the priest’s primary duties of 
seeing after the sick, the schools, his confraternity and 
doing a certain amount of serious reading. But if a priest 
does not neglect these fundamentals he need not be deterred 
from running a boys’ club by the lack of apparent results. 


DESMOND MULLAN 
St. Eugene’s Cathedral, 


Derry. 


THE CHURCH IN 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
by 


Kevin MacGRATH 


5 8, Eco is the state of the Church behind the Iron Curtain ? 
To what persecutions are priests subjected ? What is the 
fate of the faithful? The answers to these questions affecting 
as they do so many of our co-religionists will be of interest to 
every Catholic in the free world. It is not an easy matter at 
present to obtain accurate information. The strict censorship 
of news from Communist countries, the complete stoppage of 
normal intercourse between Eastern and Western Europe and 
the recent severance of diplomatic relations between the last 
of the Russian satellite states in Europe and the Holy See have 
resulted in a complete black-out of news concerning the Church 
in those lands. 

It was my good fortune to spend three months of the late 
summer and autumn of last year in Czechoslovakia, where I 
had an opportunity of seeing for myself the state of ecclesias- 
tical affairs in that unhappy country. Two reasons restrained 
me from publishing my views. At that time there were slight 
hopes of an understanding between the Czech government and 
Rome and I did not wish to disturb these delicate negotiations. 
‘In addition, I knew that I could not write anything without 
mentioning names. Since all references to Czechoslovakia in 
Western newspapers and periodicals are systematically cut out 
and sent to the Foreign Office in Prague, there are bound to 
be repercussions on any institution or person named in them. 
I was warned of this by a friendly official in the Czech Embassy 
in London. This warning was repeated in Czechoslovakia itself, 
where priests and laymen who discussed Church affairs with 
me begged me not to mention any names. However, the recent 
expulsion of the last remaining officials of the Papal Nunciature 
at Prague; the recall of the Czech diplomatic mission to the 
Vatican ; the wholesale suppression of monasteries and im- 
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prisonment of priests have ended all hopes of the Church 
reaching a modus vivendi with the government. Moreover, 
I have had no replies to letters which I sent in recent months 
to some friends of mine in Prague. In modern Czechoslovakia 
this ominous silence means but one thing: the concentration 
camp. Since what I write now can hurt no one, I feel free to 
speak. 

Czechoslovakia has the unenviable distinction of being the 
first industrial country to fall to the Communists. Pilsen beer, 
the Bren gun and Bata shoes are world famous. The discovery 
of uranium deposits in the Ore Mountains in Bohemia recently 
has obvious implications in the Atomic Age. Of all the Euro- 
pean states which have fallen to Russia since the last war, 
Czechoslovakia is the greatest in economic importance. Its 
loss was a serious blow to the West because the chief city, 
Prague, is the cultural capital of central Europe. Charles 
University, founded in 1348, is the oldest in Central Europe 
and attracts students from all the Slav countries as well as 
influencing opinion in them. Incidentally in view of the recent 
celebrations in honour of Saint Columbanus it is interesting to 
recall that a year before he founded the university which still 
bears his name, Charles IV built a church in Prague in honour 
of our own Saint Gall (still in use), for which he procured from 
Switzerland the head of that saint. 


First impressions of Czechoslovakia are very misleading. 
Every village is built around a square, on one side of which 
there is a Catholic church with a baroque cupola crowning its 
square, cream-coloured tower. In the centre of every square 
there is invariably a column bearing a statue of the Blessed 
Virgin or some other saint. The country roads are plentifully 
supplied with crucifixes and wayside shrines. Every house in 
the Old City of Prague carries a fresco or statue of some reli- 
gious subject on its facade. There are over a hundred Catholic 
churches in Prague, for it was the ambition of Charles IV to 
make his capital “‘ the Rome of the North.” In entering the 
National Library one passes through a gateway emblazoned 
with the Papal Arms, along a long corridor decorated with 
frescoes representing the life and labours of Saint Francis 
Xavier and one studies in the Reading Room under a huge 
mural of the Last Supper. It is to be feared that, like the 
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pagan monuments in Rome, these are relics of a former civili- 
zation, not vestiges of a contemporary one. 

The illusion was heightened by the activity on all sides. 
Many churches and monasteries which had been allowed to 
fall into disrepair during the German occupation were being 
renovated when I visited them. The Salesian church on the 
Ramparts—a fashionable shopping street—was being repaired, 
the Franciscan Conventual Friary of Saint James was being 
decorated, and the old roof of the Capuchin shrine of Loreto 
was being replaced. Religious still wear their habits out of 
doors and secular priests usually wear the soutane. Far from 
confining themselves to their monasteries, religious walk about 
openly and travel freely without molestation on buses and 
trains. On one occasion a refugee Croat Friar Preacher brought 
me to the ancient Dominican convent of Saint Aegidius. We 
boarded a tram which was full of workers, each of whom was 
wearing the badge of the Communist Party, yet there was no 
attitude of hostility on their part and no air of embarrassment 
on his, despite the fact that in Czech trams the passengers sit 
on long benches face to face. 


Here then we have all the outward trappings of Catholicism. 
To all external appearances the Church is a vital organism in | 
Czechoslovakia and a living force in the lives of the Czech 
people. It comes then as a great shock to read religious sta- 
tistics published in 1947 prior to the Communist regime. Census 
returns have shown a steady decline in the numbers of the 
Catholic population since the end of the First World War. 
This falling-off is most marked in the two Czech provinces of 
Bohemia and Moravia, particularly in the former, which is 
mainly industrial. How sad it is to contemplate that the city 
of Pilsen, awarded the title of Semper fidelis by one of the 
Popes for its constancy in the Faith during the Hussite Wars, 
was among the first cities to turn Communist in our own day ! 
(For their fidelity in the same internecine struggles the Canons 
of the Cathedral Chapter of Saint Vitus’s, Prague, were granted 
the privilege of wearing mitres—a right still enjoyed.) In these 
two provinces 95 per cent. of the population were Catholics in 
1914. By 1921 this had dropped to 80 per cent; in 1930 it 
had decreased to 74 per cent. Ten years later the number of 
Catholics had dwindled by a further 14 per cent. In other 
words, between the years 1918 and 1940 over 2,000,000 Czechs 
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transferred their religious allegiance from Catholicism. Of 
these some 900,000 lapsed into atheism, about 200,000 joined 
the various sects of Protestantism, while nearly 1,000,000 
entered the Hussite religion revived under the benediction of 
Masaryk as the National Church of Czechoslovakia. In 
Slovakia, the third province, which is largely agricultural, 
the Catholic population has remained more or less stationary. 


What is the explanation of this sudden mass migration 
from the Church? To seek an answer we must turn back 
the pages of Czech history. Karel Havlicek (1821-56), noted 
author and father of the Repeal Movement in his country, 
which he based on that of Ireland, was the first to point out 
to his countrymen the striking analogy between the history 
of their own country and that of Ireland. We might add that 
this analogy is in reverse. It is a painful fact that the great 
Czech national heroes, such as the reformer Hus and the 

ogue Comenius, were heretics, and the Hussite transla- 
tion of the Bible into Czech has the same literary standing as 
the Authorised Version has in English. 


The Austrians defeated the Czechs at the Battle of the 
White Mountain in 1620. This decisive conflict marked the 
end of the attempt of Protestantism to establish its supremacy 
in Bohemia. The Czech leaders were executed, Protestant 
clergy banished and the estates of the Protestant nobility 
seized. A new race of landowners, German and Catholic, were 
settled on these ‘confiscated lands, who ruled as much in their 
own interest as did their contemporaries of the Ascendancy in 
Ireland. As part of their campaign to absorb the Czechs, the 
Austrians proceeded to suppress the Czech language and litera- 
ture. In this they were ably seconded by the Jesuits, to whom 
the conversion of Bohemia was entrusted. These undertook 
a systematic destruction of Czech manuscripts and books as 
part of their campaign against heresy. One of them, Konias, 

boasted that he alone had burned more than thirty thousand 
‘volumes. The process of Germanization and conversion to 
Catholicism went hand in hand. Stringent measures were 
taken to compel the Czechs to adopt the Catholic religion. 
This naturally led to wholesale conversions to Catholicism 
inspired not by conviction but by compulsion. The result 
was a cynical indifference to religion, manifested to-day in 
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the shops which sell statues of the Miraculous Infant of Prague 
alongside busts of Stalin and Lenin. 


When the Czech revival began at the beginning of the last 
century, an interest in the old Hussite faith accompanied the 
linguistic and political movement. After Czech independence 
was obtained in 1918 there was a popular reaction against all 
things German and as the Church was regarded as an Austrian 
importation and a medium of Germanic culture, it became an 
object of particular hostility. One of the first enactments of 
the new Czech government was a law confiscating four Catholic 
churches and transferring them to the Czechoslovak National 
Church. Up to a few years ago there could be seen in the 
main square of the Old City of Prague the broken shaft of a 
column which formerly carried a statue of the Blessed Virgin. 
It had been shattered by an anti-Catholic mob soon after the 
foundation of the new state of Czechoslovakia. I gained an 
interesting sidelight on modern Czech history the first day I 
visited the famous Franciscan Convent of Our Lady of the 
Snows in Prague. The priest who welcomed me had received 
two Irish Franciscans bent on the same mission as I, thirty 
years before my arrival. At that time the friary was in grave 
danger of suppression by the young Czech government in the 
first fervour of freedom, and the Irish friars were unable to 
remain long. When I arrived the convent was in imminent 
danger of confiscation once again—but with an amazing differ- 
ence. The government authorities who were intent on sup- 
pression in 1919, having been ousted from power, were now 
siding with the clergy against the Communists. ‘‘ Our enemies 
of 1919,” he said, “ are our friends of 1949.” ; 


I know of no better analogy than that between the Catholic 
church in Czechoslovakia and the Protestant church in Ireland. 
There is the same lack of leadership, a similar hesitation about 
policy, a like unwillingness to throw in its lot with the new 
state and the same hankering after the old regime. One very 
noticeable result of this is evident in the age-level of the clergy. 
There are very few middle-aged priests. All of them I met 
were either very old or very young. The older religious orders 
fell into disfavour at the beginning of the new republic and 
there was a consequent dearth of vocations. The insecurity 
of their position prevented the orders from canvassing for 
Tecruits with the result that many monasteries are very much 
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under-staffed. Thus the Premonstratensian Abbey of Strahov, 
burial-place of Saint Norbert, founder of the order, once accom- 
modated over two hundred White Canons. Nowadays the 
community numbers twenty-four. The average age in the 
Capuchin province is thirty. The minister provincial (nomi- 
nated by Rome owing to the difficulty of holding a chapter) 
is aged thirty-five and the guardian of the well-known Loreto 
shrine is thirty years of age. In these younger priests, willing 
to adapt themselves to the needs of the mission in the modern 
state, lies the hope of the church in the future. After the 
German annexation of Czechoslovakia much of the anti-clerical 
spirit disappeared. The Nazi terror from 1939-45 united all 
Czechs, priests and people, in a common front against the 
Germans. Many priests died on the battlefield or endured a 
living death in the concentration camps. The aged parish 
priest of Lidice was shot at the head of all his parishioners—a 
true pastor who laid down his life for his sheep. But for the 
Communist coup d’etat, and the consequent mounting propa- 
ganda against the Church, the animosity against the clergy 
might have disappeared. 

Since the last World War no statistics regarding religion 
are available, but there has been a further large decline in 
the Catholic population. Two million Sudeten Germans, mostly 
good Catholics, were deported to Germany after the liberation 
of Czechoslovakia, and Czechs were settled in their place. The 
Czech clergy, already gravely understaffed and overworked, 
are expected to take over the parishes vacated by the German 
priests. Since the ranks of the Czech priesthood have been 
thinned out in the war, it can be easily understood what a 
severe strain this imposes on them. At present many parishes 
on the Czech-German frontier are without priests and, since 
older priests are dying off each year and cannot be replaced, 
it is to be feared that many more parishes will be in the same 
plight. 

The plight of the Church is further complicated by the 
mutual enmity between the Czechs and Slovaks, who are 
united in as uneasy a political wedlock as the Flemings and 
Walloons in Belgium. Although they belong to the same 
Slavonic race, their languages are as different as Irish and 
Scotch Gaelic. The separatist movement is strong in Slo- 
vakia, which is largely agricultural and fervently Catholic, in 
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contrast to Bohemia and Moravia, which are industrial and 
lukewarm in the Faith. This animosity between the two 
peoples, heightened during the war, precludes their uniting 
in a common front against the Communists. When the Nazis 
occupied Czechoslovakia, they were opposed by the Czech 
hierarchy but were welcomed by the Slovak bishops. Bohemia 
and Moravia were erected into a German Protectorate, while 
Slovakia was created an independent state under the presi- 
dency of Monsignor Tiso. In view of the attacks on this 
priest in the Western press since the war, it is well to recall 
that he never allowed political affairs to interfere with his 
parochial duties. He crowned a very able pastoral life with 
a most edifying death. While Archbisop Beran and many 
Czech clergymen were interned in the notorious concentration 
camp at Dachau, the Slovak bishops and priests actively 
assisted in recruiting a legion to fight the Russians under 
German auspices. This dissension goes to ridiculous lengths. 
The Czech province of the Capuchins consists of twenty-three 
convents. There are only two small convents in Slovakia, 
yet these form an independent commissariat and will not 
even admit a Czech Apostolic Visitor for the triennial visitation. 
It is only to be expected that the Communists will use this 
division for their own ends to weaken Catholic resistance. 


Neither are the Marxists slow to exploit the fear of a German 
revival. When Hitler arrived in triumph in Prague in 1939, he 
described it as the oldest German city, and the Sudetens have 
sworn that they shall return. There can be little doubt that 
the Germans have not renounced their claim to Czechoslovakia 
and will return as soon as the opportunity presents itself. The 

_very thought of this strikes terror into the hearts of Czechs, 
who endured the most savage Nazi persecution. A favourite 
anecdote told about Franck, the brutal one-eyed governor of 
the Czech Protectorate, is that on one occasion Franck asked 
a Czech prisoner to say which of his eyes was real and which 
false. The Czech pointed to the glass eye: the other was the 
eye of a beast. 

The Czechs feel they were shamelessly betrayed by the 
Western powers at Munich in 1938, again in the spring of 1939, 
and more recently in 1945, when, on word being received that 
the Americans were at Pilsen, the citizens of Prague rose and 
attacked German forces in the city. They were not aware of 
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the fact that it had been pre-arranged that the Americans 
were not to advance beyond Pilsen and the honour of liberating 
the Czech capital was to fall to the Russians (duly commemo- 
rated in traditional form by a massive memorial in one of the 
city squares). 

A baffling feature of Catholic life in Czechoslovakia is the 
lack of lay political leadership. In Slovakia this was com- 
pensated for by the foundation of the Popular Party by Father 
Hlinka, but it had the disadvantage of concentrating political 
power in the hands of the ciergy. For the brief period of 
freedom which they enjoyed, the leaders of the Czechs were 
Masaryk and Benes, two Freemasons imbued with all that 
hatred of the Church which only apostates can have. It is 
amazing, to say the least of it, that University College, Dublin, 
chose to celebrate the centenary of Masaryk’s birth some 
months ago. Born of devout Catholic parents, he deserted 
the Faith in 1870 on the definition of Papal Infallibility and 
from that day until his death he was a confirmed anti-clerical, 
imbued with a fanatical desire, hardly lessened by his friend- 
ship with President Wilson of America, to destroy the Church. 
It is but the logical result of his philosophy that his daughter 
is a confirmed Communist. Benes was a man of lesser calibre 
than Masaryk. At the time of crisis in 1948 he showed himself 
more concerned about retaining his position as president of the 
republic than about saving his country for democracy. Despite 
the entreaties of his wife, he refused to make his peace with God 
on his death-bed. However, Archbishop Beran, at the express 
wish of his wife, granted him absolution whilst he was uncon- 
scious, a few minutes before he died. On one occasion Masaryk 
stated that the Catholics in his country would have as many 
rights as they fought for. His unpardonable action in refusing 
to conclude a concordat with the Holy See, consonant with 
the new conditions of the time, has placed the Church in an © 
awkward position. The agreement in force in the former regime 
was that drawn up between the Vatican and the Austrian 
Imperial government which became outdated when the new 
state was founded. Masaryk resolutely refused to conclude a 
concordat since his bigotry forbade him to confer such recog- 
nition on the Papacy. This concordat provided payment for 
priests, who were in effect civil servants responsible to the state 
for the registration of births, marriages and deaths, as well as 
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the religious instruction of children in state schools. Herein 
lies a grave difficulty. For generations the clergy have been 
accustomed to look to the government and not to their flock 
for support. Indeed, every priest with whom I discussed the 
matter expressed amazement that in a strongly Catholic 
country like Ireland the government does not pay salaries to 
the clergy. The old concordat granted a veto on episcopal 
appointments to the government. Now when the hierarchy 
oppose the exercise of any such right by the present govern- 
ment, they are reminded that they were willing to concede to 
_the enemies of their country what they are unwilling to grant 
to their fellow-countrymen. It affords a convenient pretext 
to the Communists of calling in question the patriotism, and 
loyalty of the episcopacy. 

And what of the clerical leaders? The primate of Czecho- 
slovakia is Josef Beran, Archbishop of Prague, son of a Pilsen 
schoolmaster and hence not obnoxious by birth to the new 
rulers of his country. I lived within a few minutes’ walk of 
the magnificent baroque palace out of which he has not ap- 
peared since he was shouted down when preaching in Strahov 

_Abbey nearby. Two wings of the palace have been confiscated 
and are used as the National Gallery. They contain one of 
the finest collections of religious art in Europe, most of it 
“on loan” from churches and monasteries. The archbishop 
is confined to the wing which faces the public square. Every 
night when I was returning to my lodgings I passed by the 
palace, which was all in darkness save for a room on the third 
floor in which the figure of the archbishop could be seen 
working at his desk by the light of a reading lamp. To all 
outward appearances there is no indication that Doctor Beran 
is a prisoner. There are no guards outside his palace, and 
the little office inside the main entrance is occupied by an 
elderly civilian. The only soldiers in sight are the two sentries 
armed with sub-machine-guns outside the Communist Presi- 
dent’s Palace, which lies at right angles to the archbishop’s 
house, dividing it from the cathedral of Saint Vitus. From 
his room the archbishop can look down at the cross on Charles 
Bridge marking the spot from which one of his predecessors, 
Saint John Nepomucene, a martyr to the civil power, was 
thrown to his death—a constant reminder to him of the 
fate which may lie in store for him. 

It is quite impossible to see the archbishop. I was most 
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anxious to compile a list of Irish priests ordained in Prague, 
so I asked the professor under whose direction I worked, 
Father Jan Kapistran Vyskochil, O.F.M., Professor of Ecclesi- 
astical History and Dean of the Faculty of Theology at Prague 
University, who is a personal friend of the primate’s, to visit 
him and request permission for me to consult the ordination 
registers. On inquiring at the palace he was peremptorily 
informed that the archbishop did not receive visitors. How 
then does he carry out the duties of his office? Through one 
of his vicars whose authority is unknown to the government, 
but who is recognised by the clergy of the diocese as the 
mouthpiece of their prelate. It should be noted that only 
pronouncements by the archbishop on church-state matters 
are interfered with by the government; those on purely 
religious affairs are not suppressed. Thus I heard his pastoral 
letter on devotion to the Immaculate Heart of Mary read from 
the pulpit. 

Archbishop Beran is now an old, sick man, his health 
shattered by detention in a German concentration camp. It 
is easy to be wise after the event, but one cannot but doubt 
the wisdom of his action in holding a Solemn Te Deum in thanks- 
giving for the success of the Communist coup d'etat of February, 
1948. To this ceremony he invited Klement Gottwald, first 
Communist President of Czechoslovakia and the cabinet mini- 
sters, who were received at Saint Vitus’s cathedral with all the 
ceremonial which the ritual prescribes for the heads of state. 
Thus the archbishop, by his action at a critical moment, dis- 
armed Catholic opposition to the new regime and ensured its 
success by setting the seal of his approbation on it. His action 
is all the more strange, since he cannot but have been aware 
that the Vatican strongly rebuked Cardinal Innitzer for his 
action in countenancing the German Anschluss with Austria. 
Had Doctor Beran given a strong lead against them, the 
Communists would scarcely have succeeded so easily. But 
what Catholicism in Czechoslovakia needs more than anything 
else is leadership. 

An organisation peculiar to Czechoslovakia is the so-called 
“Catholic Action.” Its weekly newspaper is the only 
“Catholic ” publication allowed to be printed in the country. 
This paper records news of Catholic celebrations in the state, 
such as pilgrimages to traditional shrines. To give some 
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official sanction to the paper, the government ordered the 
hierarchy to publish all their notices in it. Any episcopal 
decree not printed in the paper was declared legally null and 
void. Sponsored by the Communists to effect a schism in 
the Church, this movement seeks to draw the faithful from 
their allegiance to the Holy See, which is represented as being 
in alliance with the capitalist countries and in the pay of 
America. So far it has been a dismal failure. It is headed 
by about twenty secular priests of whom ten, including Josef 
Plojhar, present Minister of Health, are from the diocese of 
Prague. The regulars are represented by a Crutched Friar 
with the strangely Irish-sounding name of Mara. To these 
priests it seems no source of embarrassment that the lay leader 
of the “ Catholic Action’ was never at any time known to 
be a Catholic and that his conversion to Catholicism dates 
only from the Communist coup d’etat! They have pasted on 
the doors of every Catholic church in the country huge posters 
adorned with a large blue cross. These bear a message calling 
on the Catholics to abandon the reactionary hierarchy, throw 
_ in their lot with the progressive clergy and work for an amicable 
solution of church-state problems. I asked a priest about the 
propaganda effect of these posters on the faithful. ‘‘ No 
Catholic will read them because he knows they are Com- 
munistic,” he said, ‘and no Communist will read them 
because he thinks they are Catholic.”” This ‘“‘ Catholic Action ”’ 
was condemned by the Vatican on 20 June 1949. 


Readers may be surprised to learn that twenty priests 
could be found to join such an obviously Communistic move- 
ment as “ Catholic Action.” A study of the morale of the 
Czech clergy will afford the explanation. The history of some 
sections of the priesthood since the establishment of the republic 
makes unpleasant reading. In 1920 a society of priests named 
Jednota was formed, which demanded from Rome certain 
privileges for priests, including among others the right to 
marry. This movement was condemned by the Holy See on 
14 June 1922, and the four priests who constituted its 
praesidium were expressly excommunicated as well as any 
others who would not renounce their membership of it. The 
state of some of the regular clergy was not much better. Some 
years ago the noted Capuchin scholar, Archbishop Hilarin 
Felder, was sent by the Holy See to make an Apostolic Visi- 
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tation of the religious Order of the Knights of Malta in Czecho- 
slovakia. His investigation revealed such abuses of the 
religious life that the Sacred Congregation of Bishops and 
Regulars ordered it to receive no more novices, thus con- 
demning it to a slow death. The members of this Order 
caused grave public scandal by their opposition to Arch- 
bishop Beran, when he ordered them to vacate the convent 
attached to the church of Our Lady of Victories, in which 
is venerated the world-famous statue of the Miraculous Infant 


Jesus of Prague. 

When we consider the difficulties under which the training 
of priests and religious was carried on during the German 
occupation, we can understand why the standard of discipline 
is not as high as we might expect. Prague University, includ- 
ing the faculty of theology, was closed in 1939 after Czech 
students held demonstrations against the occupation forces. 
In the following year all able-bodied priests and religious were 
conscripted and transported to Germany. There they were 
forced to work as ordinary tradesmen in factories. The 
librarian of Strahov, a well-known scholar, worked as a turner 
in a Potsdam ammunition factory for four years. All semi- 
naries and noviciates were closed between 1940 and 1946. 
The education of those clerics who were too young to be 
conscripted or who were rejected as unfit for manual labour 
‘because of some physical disability was carried on with great 
‘difficulty in a secret underground seminary established by 
‘Doctor Beran at the Franciscan convent of Our Lady of the 
Snows in Prague. Religious houses were subject to sudden 
raids by the Gestapo in search of partisans, more especially 
after the assassination of the German Protector, Heydrich. 
Priests were dragged off to concentration camps or shot out 
of hand on the flimsiest pretexts, when Franck was in charge 
of Bohemia and Moravia. 


There is no restriction on the education of the clergy at 
present. Although non-Communists have been expelled from 
all other faculties in Charles University, the faculty of theology 
has not been suppressed and still enjoys its traditional position 
as scientia rectrix in the university. But clerical students at 
the university, in common with all other undergraduates, 

‘must first attend a fortnight’s course in Marxism before being 
admitted to ordinary lectures This course consists of talks 
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on the theory and practice of Communism, with particular 
reference to the Czech Five Year Plan in the morning, dis- 
cussions in the afternoon and, at the end of the course, each 
student must prepare a thesis on some aspect of the Leninist 
interpretation of Marxism. This regulation was introduced 
while I was in Prague and, in the absence of a definite ruling 
on the matter, there was much difference of opinion among 
the clergy as to the attitude to be adopted. Thus the Capu- 
chins were very much opposed to the idea, and the guardian 
in Prague decided that he would refuse to allow the clerics 
under his care to attend these lectures, since he did not wish 
them to be indoctrinated with the principles of a Godless and 
materialistic philosophy. The prior of the Dominican convent, 
however, had no objection to allowing his students to attend 
the course. He felt that the more they knew about Com- 
munism the better. He realized that it was one thing to attend 
lectures and quite another matter to believe all one hears at 
them. 

To gain an insight into the difficulties confronting the 
ordinary parochial clergy, on whom ultimately depends the 
task of conserving and promoting the Faith in the people, 
let us take for example Father Karel Kelinek. He is parish 
priest of Votice, a small country town in Bohemia about 
thirty miles from the capital. In Ireland we are accustomed 
to elderly parish priests, hence it came as rather a shock to 
me to meet a young man scarcely aged thirty, with so much 
responsibility on his shoulders. He has no curate, therefore 
he must look after his four parishes himself. These contain 
four churches in which he celebrates Mass every Sunday in 
rotation. He lives on the fees paid to him by the govern- 
_ ment for registration of births, marriages and deaths. The 
registers are kept in a special room in his house which has 
the word “‘ Office ” above the door, thus indicating the status 
of the priest as a public official. When not out attending to 
parochial duties he will be found in this office as his hours of 
business are from nine o’clock in the morning to nine o’clock 
in the evening. At Mass on Sunday I was the only man present. 
The rest of the congregation consisted of a handful of old 
women. After Mass he invited me to his house to have some- 
thing to eat. ‘‘ A guest in the house, God in the house,” he 
said, “ that is an old Czech proverb.” We walked through the 
main square, watched by a sullen crowd of. youths, who 
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glowered at the priest as we passed. When we turned into 
a side street he said to me: ‘ Look for the poorest house in 
this street-—it is my presbytery.”” Being too poor to afford 
a maid, he has brought his father and mother to live with 
him. The former serves as sacristan and cultivates the little 
patch of land attached to the house, while the latter acts as 
housekeeper and mends the vestments. Dinner consisted of a 
bowl of watery soup, dumplings washed down with beer, 
followed by plums. Meat is a luxury since the weekly ration 
per person is a hundred grammes. To assist him in his visita- 
tions he uses a motor-bicycle. In accordance with the usual 
custom, he dresses in a light grey suit, but always wears his 
soutane and black hat out of doors. He is better off in one 
respect than most of his colleagues, as he can count on the 
services of the guardian of the Franciscan friary in the town. 
This convent is of particular interest to Irishmen since it 
contains the remains of two Irish Franciscan martyrs, Patrick 
Fleming, the noted hagiographer, and Matthew Hore. Half 
of the extensive convent has already been commandeered by 
the government, and the hammer and sickle is affixed to the 
main door. Since the community consists solely of one priest 
and two laics, it is to be presumed that it will be eventually 
abandoned by the friars, if not confiscated by the state. 

The picture of the condition of the Church in Czechoslovakia 
so far painted is a truly depressing one. Many parishes without 
priests; the ranks of the clergy depleted by death, 
flight or imprisonment; the appointment of schismatic 
“bishops” to vacant sees and “‘ Catholic Action” priests to 
parishes ; the suppression of religious houses; the pressure 
brought to bear on the laity to become Communists and the 
ceaseless injection of Communist propaganda into children at 
school ; the proscription of Catholic schools and the prohibi- 
tion of the Catholic press. Are we then to witness the gradual 
extinction of the Church in modern Czechoslovakia ? 

From the purely material point of view the outlook for the 
future of the Church in Czechoslovakia is very bleak indeed. 
But the workings of Divine Providence are inscrutable and 
we can only pray that the Church in this unhappy country 
may one day rise purified and enriched by the ordeal through 
which it is passing. 

29 Mespil Road, KEvin MACGRATH. 
Ballsbridge, Dublin. 


SMOKE WITHOUT FIRE 


SEAN TIERNAN 


HE Reverend Jeremiah Alphonsus Kelly, B.A., B.D., 

H.Dip. Ed., knew all about boys. He had read Hall 
(both volumes) and many other monumental works on the 
psychology of the adolescent, and now there was really 
nothing new he could learn. The ink was not quite dry 
on his Diploma when he was appointed professor in St. 
Columba’s, where he quickly became acquainted with the 
adolescent in the raw. 


It was after tea one sleety evening in late December, a 
few days before the Christmas holidays. Each class in the 
college was preparing an item for the concert to be held on 
the night before going home, and they had been given 
permission to use the class halls for rehearsal. The fifth 
years were practising in the study hall, and Father Kelly 
decided to drop in and see how they were getting on. 
It was while he was there he found the note—a folded slip 
of paper addressed to Kevin Murphy. It was lying on the 
floor between two desks, and had obviously failed to reach 
the addressee. Writing notes in the study hall was for- 
bidden, but, naturally, this only made the practice more 
firmly established. A note could pass like lightning from 
desk to desk, undetected by the most vigilant eye, provided 
the chain was not broken. There must have been a weak 
link in this case but, anyhow, there was the undelivered 
note. Father Kelly was not on study that night so he 
need not have bothered but curiosity tempted him to read 
it. The note read ‘ Dear Kevin, I have put a bob to it 
myself, and if I can get 24d. more I’ll be able to get fifty 
Players up with Feeney next study. I think fifty will have 
to do as there’s not much chance of getting any more 
money.” The note was signed “‘ Joe O’Connor.” 


Father Kelly was aghast. These were two first years 
in the IB Class, and the matter was made more serious by 
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the fact that Joe O’Connor was a nephew of one of the 
priests of the diocese who was a very close friend of Father 
Kelly’s. Smoking was a serious breach of rule at all times 
but first years, and fifty Players and, worst of all, there 
was a conspiratorial ring about the note which suggested 
that quite a number might be involved. Why on earth did 
he have to see the infernal note anyhow ? It would be bad 
enough if he had intercepted it in the line of duty, but to 
walk into it! However, he would have to do something 
about it but what ? Try as he might, he couldn’t remem- 
ber any of the Diploma lectures which dealt with such a 
case. He must think carefully before he acted, as there 
could be serious consequences, whatever line he adopted. 
To report the matter was too simple, too drastic. Once 
officialdom had hold of the case, official punishment would 
have to be meted out—maybe expulsion. Two or more 
careers might be blighted before they had rightly begun, 
for the stigma of expulsion is a lasting one. The President 
would not thank him for his pains if he had to undertake 
this unsavoury task. No, reporting the matter must be a 
last resort. 


Back in his room, Father Kelly lit his pipe. The pipe 
made him feel philosophical and wise beyond his years, 
and indeed it mellowed his judgement considerably. As he 
studied the curling blue smoke he reflected that there is not 
one of the Ten Commandments that says “ Thou shalt not 
smoke,” even to a fourteen-year-old schoolboy. Still there 
was something in theology that said college rules could 
bind under pain of sin, and obedience was an important 
virtue. Oh, it was all so confusing, and B.A., B.D., and 
even H.Dip. Ed., seemed so futile just at that moment. 
To report the matter would cause such hardship to the 
boys, and what a miserable Christmas it would be for their 
parents if their sons came home expelled in their first term 
at college! Still, in the interest of discipline he couldn’t 
let them go unpunished ; after all, if they were smoking now 
they would be veteran addicts by the time they reached 
Intermediate. Besides, it was rather brazen of the little 
monkeys to hurl their illegal communication regarding a 
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doubly illegal transaction (Feeney was a day-boy, and day- 
boys were forbidden to take messages to or from broaders) 
across the study hall under the very nose of Authority ! 


Father Kelly decided that there was nothing he could 
do before morning, and so he went to bed; but his sleep was 
a troubled one. He dreamt he was teaching Algebra to IB. 
Suddenly in the middle of the lesson, the whole class downed 
pens like automatons ; each took out a large packet of 
Players and a Ronson lighter, lit up, and then calmly 
continued to misinterpret the factors of X2-Y%. Joe 
O’Connor took out a pipe and lit it with a spill of paper 
which was folded like a note and addressed to Kevin 
Murphy. Before he had time to act, however, Father Kelly 
mercifully woke up, realizing that he had had a very 
inadequate night’s sleep. 


As he was dressing he decided to have it out with the 
culprits and get the full facts before proceeding further. 
They had exams during the day, and he postponed the 
ordeal until after dinner. All day long he was composing 
and rejecting alternately the words of fire that he should 
use on the two sinners. At last he had his sermon well 
arranged and as he went to his room to wash up before 
dinner, he felt that everything was under control. 


When he reached the door of his room, something 
caught his eye, and simultaneously something flashed in his 
brain, and a great blinding light of truth like a small glint 
of lumen gloriae spread over his soul, embalming his troubled 

‘mind with a great knowledge and a great peace. For, 
lying on the mat outside his door was a small grubby 
ink-stained parcel wrapped in brown paper which could not, 
however, disguise its contents—three large packets of 
cigarettes. He picked it up. It was inscribed “ To Father 
Kelly, from IB with best wishes for a happy Christmas.” 


Father Kelly walked slowly into his room and sat down 
heavily in his chair. His hand went to his pocket for the 
note. He opened it slowly and read its contents once more, 
this time through a mist... “I have put a bob to it 
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myself ...,” probably the poor kid’s last farthing, since he 
was still 2$d. short. He could see the two of them now, 
plotting and scrounging to collect the precious coppers that 
would make up the untold wealth that was five shillings, 
and all to buy a Christmas present for him! He felt very, 
very happy—not at getting a Christmas present, nor even 
at the proof that they were fond of him. What really gave 
him joy was the wonderful revelation he had received, his 
first lesson in boyology. He looked up at his bookshelf and 
saw the ponderous volumes on the psychology of the 
adolescent. His eyes rested on Hall (both volumes), and he 
smiled, a smile of great wisdom. “ Brother,’’ he addressed 
the renowned author, “ you don’t know the half of it.” 


SEAN TIERNAN 


Tue ComMITTEE Hasit 


My public speaking brought me a very necessary 

_ qualification for political work : the committee habit. 
Whatever Society I joined I was immediately placed 
on the executive committee. -At first I: did what 
authors usually'do in their Bohemian anarchism and: ~ 
individualism. When they are defeated on any issue 

théy resign.’ I did this, when the Land Restoration 

League refused to add Socialism.to its program on 
my suggestion. I never did it again. I soon learnt the 
rule NEVER RESIGN. I learned also that. com-— 
mittees of agitators are always unanimous in the. con- 
viction that Something Must Be Done, but very vague 

as to what. They talk and talk and can come to no 
conclusion. The member who has something definite 
to propose, and who keeps it up his sleeve until the 
rest are completely bothered, is then master of the 
situation even when nobody quite agrees with him. It 
is that or nothing ; and Something Must Be Done. 
This is how a man in a minority of one becomes a 
leader. 1 was often in a minority of one. 


—George Bernard Shaw. 
Sixteen page 63. 
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NOTES ON THE SUNDAY 
GOSPELS 


J. G. McGarry 


CHRISTMAS: MIDNIGHT MASS 


Luke II. 1-14. 
St. Luke in his gospel gives a fuller account than the 
other evangelists of the birth and infancy of Christ. He | 
was not a Jew but a Gentile, a native of Antioch probably ; 
he had never seen Christ; the things he is writing about 
happened about thirty years before his time. Yet he has 
consulted witnesses (cf. I. 2) and it is clear that the account 
of the birth and infancy of Our Lord is got from a unique 
source, from Our Lady herself (cf. II. 19-20). Mary 
treasured up these things and would go over them. The 
Greek verbs convey both: ideas. The mention of Cyrinus 
helps to fix the date. 

‘The journey to ‘Béthlehem, a ‘dine of go miles, 
taking several days, would be made on a donkey probably, 
St. . Joseph no doubt walking ‘alongside. ° Our Lady’s 
condition made walking impossible*for her.- It is easy to 
imagine the thoughts that filled their minds as they trudged 

on to Bethlehem, which they knew to be the‘city of ‘the 
Messiah, every step bringing thrillingly nearer the great 
things foretold to Mary nine months before. Their road from 
Nazareth would pass through Jerusalem, where like all 
pious Jews they would visit the Temple and Our Lady 
would say a prayer for a “ special intention” that was to 
be the world’s concern. 

The inn spoken of is very different from the hotel of an 
Irish town. This khan consisted of a courtyard, within 
which the caravans of travellers formed a hollow square. 
Round this were ranged shelters or tents for ‘sleeping 
quarters. Water, shelter'and refreshment were convenient, 
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These inns continued on the same site sometimes for 
thousands of years. Frequently there were private com- 
partments, and it was one of these that St. Joseph sought. 
Privacy they had to have and were compelled to seek 
on the hillsides of a strange town. Note that St. Luke does 
not say in what kind of place Christ was born. The 
““ stable ’”’ which tradition so venerates would be a natural 
cave in the hillside where Our Blessed Lady brought forth 
her Son. It is the teaching of the Church that the birth of 
Our Redeemer was accomplished miraculously. ‘“‘ Mary 
was not, like other mothers, exhausted by the birth of her 
Child and could face the first cares of motherhood alone.” 
This astonishing miracle ‘“‘ took place in silence and the 
Evangelist shows his veneration for the mystery by the 
reverent discretion with which he writes ’’ (Lebreton). 


He came al so still 
There his mother was, 
As dew in April 

That falleth on the grass. 


Mother and maiden 
Was never none but she ; 
Well may such a lady 
Goddes mother be. 
—(15th century English carol) 


The layette or swaddling clothes were the work of Mary’s 
reverent and praying fingers, treasured for that moment. 


The news of the birth of Christ comes first to simple 
folk, shepherds taking turns at keeping guard over their 
sheep in the open. Time has never been able to exhaust 
the truth of the Angel’s words introducing his message : 
“I bring you tidings of great joy that shall be to all the 
people.” Joy was to expand before the Messiah like a way 
opening before Him through the world (Isaias IX. 5-7) ; 
His birth would be commemorated throughout His kingdom 
as the great feast of joy. The humble conditions of the 
birth of the Saviour were clearly meant to be a sign to the 
shepherds, who would otherwise be shocked at the poverty 
and loneliness of the Saviour’s entry into the world. In 
contrast with the world’s reception and the secrecy of the 
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event, the sky is filled with multitudes of heavenly voices 
praising God for the mystery of His Incarnation. ‘‘ Men 
of good will” means “ men whom He favours.” 


CHURCH 

The feast of Christmas is a feast of joy which fills the 
whole of Christendom. As Advent advances the Church’s 
expectancy of Christ grows until during the last four or 
five days she is on tip-toe with eager, prayerful longing for 
the coming of Emmanuel. (cf. “O’’ Antiphons of the 
Breviary). She would make up a thousandfold for the 
rudeness and indifference of Bethlehem ; would comfort 
Mary and Joseph for their sufferings and share their 
joy when they looked on the glory of God ‘as He has 
revealed it in the features of Jesus Christ’ (2. Cor. 6). Now 
at Christmas this expectation is satisfied : we kneel at the 
crib and adore the King of Ages, Immortal and Invisible : 


Natum videte, 
Regem Angelorum 
Venite adoremus. 


SUNDAY WITHIN OCTAVE OF NATIVITY 


Luke II. 33-40. 

--- Another instalment of.the Gospel of the Infancy. 
Forty days after the birth of Jesus, Joseph and Mary came 
to the temple in Jerusalem to present Him to the Lord. 
Custom and the law required that every first-born male 
child should be offered to the Lord in perpetual recognition 
of Israel’s gratitude for being delivered out of Egypt. 
The child offered to God was then redeemed, “ bought 
out” of the service of the Lord. In the Temple Simeon 
took the child in his arms and uttered the canticle Nunc 
Dimittis. Joseph and Mary were wondering, at his 
words, not as much in surprise at some unexpected 
thing as in reverent admiration that was growing daily, 
the more they knew and heard of this child who was 
announced even at His conception as the Saviour of Isreal. 


Simeon’s prophecy foretells the rejection of Christ and 
the destiny of Mary as Queen of Martyrs. This may have 
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been new to Our Lady. If it was we may be sure she 
accepted it ardently and lovingly from God, as His will for 
her to draw her closer to Him. The scandal of Christ and 
His challenge would bring out mens’ thoughts and show 
whether they were for Christ or against Him. 

Anna, an aged widow of eighty four, is described as a 
prophetess, who spent all her time in the temple and lived 
a devoted, mortified life. There did not exist any recog- 
nised office of prophetess. Anna was a devout lay woman 
who enjoyed the favours of intimate communion with 
God; on this occasion she was inspired to enter 
the temple, just as the priest was taking the Child from the 
hands of this country couple and was presenting Him to the 
Lord. Under the inspiration of God Anna proclaimed to 
all who were expecting the deliverance of Israel that this 
was the Deliverer. 

When all was over the couple went away quietly. 
The words of Anna and Simeon were either known only to 
a small circle or were dismissed as an old wives’ tale. 
In any case they did not set Jerusalem on fire. Joseph and 


Mary went out by another gate, this time going north- 
wards to Galilee to their own people, where the Child grew 
up into a healthy boy, full of wisdom. 


THE CIRCUMCISION 


Luke II, 2t. 

This gospel, consisting of a single verse, is again taken 
from the Gospel of the Infancy. We are given few details 
of the event, which, we can presume, followed the customs 
of the time, for Christ wished “ in all things to be made like 
his brethren”’ (Heb. II. 17). The ceremony of circum- 
cision was usually performed at home, that would be either 
in the Cave of the Nativity or in the house to which the 
Holy Family may have moved after the birth of Jesus. 
Circumcision consisted in the cutting of the foreskin of 
every male child with a sharp stone instrument, an opera- 
tion which caused some pain to the child and was not 
without danger in the case of delicate children. The 
ceremony was performed eight days after birth, sometimes 
by the father, and one would like to think that the honour 
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of this first priestlike service to the Body of Christ was 
granted to St. Joseph. Usually a number of witnesses 
stood around and at the moment of circumcision the 
minister spoke a prayer asking God to accept the affiliation 
with Abraham, which the ceremony symbolised. On this 
occasion, too, the child was named. Afterwards all shared 
the “‘ christening ”’ meal, which at the circumcision of John 
the Baptist was a great family feast (Luke I. 59 ff.). 


NAME 

The name of Mary’s Son was chosen, St. Luke reminds 
us, before He was conceived in the womb. Jesus, a Greek 
form of the Hebrew name Jehishua, which had been 
changed after the Exile to Joshua, was not a unique name. 
It had been borne by several figures in the Old Testament, 
of whom the most notable was the great military leader, 
Joshua, who captured Jericho. The meaning of the name 
was “ Jahweh is salvation,” expressing the fullest truth 
‘about the subject of the name. St. Bernard’s comment is 
celebrated: “‘ Our Saviour did not bear an empty name 
and unprofitable... In Him was found not the shadow of 
a great name but the substance.” (Brev. Rom., Feast of the 
Holy Name. The office of the feast has many excellent 
things for the preacher). 

The Messiah had been hailed in the Old Testament in a 
litany of wonderful names—the Lord, Emmanuel, Prince of 
Peace, Counsellor, Wisdom, Saviour St. Thomas points out 
how in all these splendid names is some presage of the name 
Jesus. Those were but figures, as it were, of the name that 
_ Joseph and Mary at the command of the angel gave to the 
Incarnate Son of God. It is easy to imagine with what 
motherly tenderness and virginal devotion Our Lady 
‘pronounced that name which was to become the saving of 
the world and at which every knee should bend. (Phil. 
II. 10). What strength and support saints and martyrs 
have derived from it! To millions of Christian men and 
women this Holy Name has been a help and shield against 
temptation. 

The work of reparation for the irreverent and blas- 
phemous use of this beloved name is a duty of love on all 
Christians. God grant that no Christian man or woman, 
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marked with that name in Baptism, should be guilty of such 
horror. Yet such people there are and their friends and 
acquaintances could do a great work by gently and pru- 
dently suggesting the abandonment of the habit. 
Greatest of all scandals is the irreverent use of the Holy 
Name in the presence of young and impressionable children. 
One shudders to think of the anger of the Judge on the 
Last Day against such enemies of His name and of His 
little ones. 

The hymn, Jesu, Dulcis Memoria, is full of lovely 
thoughts in praise of the Holy Name. 
Jesus, the very thought of thee 
With sweetness fills the breast. 


FEAST OF EPIPHANY 


Maitt. II. 1-12. 

This incident of the infancy, a subject beloved by 
Christian artists, is as wonderful and appealing to the 
imagination as any fairy tale. The star, the strangely clad 
Magi from the East, the impotent rage of the cruel and 
cunning Herod, the homage of the rich Orient to the Divine 
Infant in Mary’s arms, following so quickly on the obscurity 
and humility of the birth of Christ—all proclaim the power 
and magnificence of God. 

These Magi or wise men came from the East, from Iran 
probably, and were led in their long journey by the unusual 
star. We know very little about the star. One thing is 
certain, no one can find in the incident any justification for 
the present vogue of senseless star reading, ‘‘ what the stars 
foretell’ etc., which many pagan newspapers, especially 
Sunday ones are carrying for superstitious readers. 
“‘ Christ,” says St. John Chrysostom, ‘‘ put down astrology 
and took away Fate, and stopped the mouths of demons 
and cast out error and overthrew all sorcery.” 

It is probable that the Holy Family were living by 
now in lodgings or in the house of a friend in Bethlehem. 
Naturally the Magi would look for a king first of all in 
Herod’s court, yet even in that den of wiles God’s hand was 
with them. It is odd that the authorities when consulted 
have the answer pat with text and reference .. . yet they 
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believed not, ‘‘ with prophets ever sounding in their ears " 
(St. John Chrysostom). The remark of the Evangelist that 
all Jerusalem was afraid when Herod was troubled shows 
close knowledge of the character of this butcher king, whose 
death as told by Josephus makes a story more terrible even 
than the end of Macbeth. MHerod’s hypocrisy and plamas 
may have deceived the wise men ; but they had, on this 
strange adventure, a more powerful protector than their 
own cunning. It is clear that the star was no ordinary one 
for after leaving Herod’s palace it appears to them again 
(presumably in the daytime), leads them to the place and 
stands still over the house. Does not the manner of the 
narrative, “‘and entering into the house,’”’ suggests the 
moment of pause on the threshold, breath held, hearts 
quickened in anticipation of beholding the Wonder King ? 
With their homage to the King they bring as well rich gifts 
of their land, gold, incense and myrrh or perfume. In 
those gifts the Fathers have seen symbolised recognition of 
Christ’s Kingship in the gift of gold ; His Divinity in the 
incense ; and His Humanity in the gift of myrrh. The 
last verse telling of the escape: reminds us of the folly of 
those that plot vain things against the Lord and His 
ministers. 

It will be noted that the gospel does not give the names, 
number or say anything of the subsequent history of the 
Magi. Early tradition is not certain of their names or 
number but later belief has it they were three in number, 
Melchior, Gaspar and Balthazzar. A pious tradition 
associates them with Cologne. 


THE 

“‘ God can raise up of these stones children to Abraham” 
(Matt. III. 9). God raises up to Himself faithful sons in 
the most wonderful places, and from the strangest back- 
grounds leads men to know Him. It is not the atmosphere 
or background that makes saints but the will of God and 
man’s co-operation. In the Magi we see men who had not 
the privileges of the faith and the sacred inheritance of the 
chosen people, summoned by their conscience to obey the 
voice of God. They could have refused to go and 
found a hundred worldly reasons: ‘‘ No one had ever 
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heard the like, an indefinite and obscure journey of 
God knows what length and perils, with only a star for 
guide ; perhaps at the end of all to be turned from 
the King’s gates for our pains.” The faith, obedience 
and tenacity of the Magi in spite of a hundred perils are a 
model and encouragement for all, and remind us of the 
faith of their countryman, seventy-five year old Abraham, 
so praised by St. Paul (Romans IV.), who went out from 
the same land, an emigre of faith. to found the dynasty of 
God (read Gen. XXI) twelve hundred years before. 

Catholics who try to live a religious life in hostile or 
pagan surroundings will appreciate better, and should 
imitate such faith and devotion. In their old age these 
Magi might well recall that in all their lives there were but 
those few short minutes of sensible joy, when with tears 
in their eyes they looked on Jesus Christ in Mary’s lap at 
their journey’s end. But for that they endured, and would 
undertake again, the perils of their journey, the loss of 
friends and the hostility of “ an alien people clutching their 
gods.” (T. S. Eliot—The Magi). 


FIRST SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY 
Feast of the Holy Family 


Luke II. 42-52. : 

It is remarkable and a great tribute to Our Lady’s 
humility, that of all the happenings of their thirty years 
life together only this should be set down by St. Luke, 
which seems to, but of course does not, put Our Lady is a 
less favourable light. 

The previous verse (41) reminds us that Joseph and 
Mary went every year to Jerusalem for the Pasch. This 
occasion may have been Christ’s first visit, for at twelve a 
Jewish boy became ‘‘a son of the Law” and under the 
obligation that fell on every male Jew to go up yearly for 
the Pasch. The roads would be thronged with family 
groups travelling in a spirit of pilgrimage and prayer to the 
Holy City. An intelligent Jewish boy at the age of twelve 
would be more mature than an Irish boy of the same age 
and would probably be the match in enterprise and experi- 
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ence of a lad of sixteen with us. Indeed this particular 
story suggests that His parents had the greatest trust in 
Jesus’s ability to look after Himself; they are anxious only 
after His considerable absence. Not indifference, of course, 
but trust in, and knowledge of, Jesus’s ways could explain 
the conduct of Joseph and Mary. The festival would last 
seven days, every minute of which would be full of wonder 
and awe for the boy Jesus, feasting His eyes on the glories 
and ceremonies of His Father’s house. 

It is unthinkable that Our Lady or St. Joseph should 
have been guilty of any carelessness in not finding Jesus 
before they left the city. There was a misunderstanding, 
for which they were to pay the price of three days’ anguish. 
They believed that Jesus was with their relations, had seen | 
Him earlier with them, and presumed He would join their 
party on the way home to Nazareth. Nightfall at the 
resting place brought the terrible revelation : the child was 
lost. We must not think of Our Lady as hysterical with 
grief and self-accusation. Sin never troubled the peace of 
_her soul for all that the sword of grief pierced her heart so 
deeply. After three days Joseph and Mary found the 
child in one of the halls seated, listening reverently to the 
instruction of the Doctors of the Law. The words “ asking 
them questions’ should not suggest that Jesus was en- 
gaged in disputatious argument with the teachers. The 
usual form of teaching was by way of dialogue, of question 
and answer. The bystanders were astonished at the 
wisdom of the answers given by this boy of twelve who had 
never gone outside his native, backward village of Nazareth 
(cf. John VII. 15). 

Theologians distinguish three kinds of knowledge in 
Christ ; the Beatific Vision of God, which He always had ; 
infused knowledge ; and experimental or learned know- 
ledge, which He acquired as other boys do only more 
profoundly and expeditiously. Mozart’s amazing musical 
knowledge at the age of twelve gives one some faint parallel 
of the range and depth of Jesus’s learned knowledge of 
religious truth, and the very good reasons for His hearers’ 
amazement. 

It should not be forgotton how a smile, a gesture or an 
inflexion of voice can change what might seem on paper an 
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indifferent or hostile remark. Thus in these words be- 
tween Jesus and His Mother, as again at the wedding in 
Cana, we know how far was any harsh intention from the 
minds of both. The apparent want of understanding 
easily disappears. Mary’s question is not a complaining 
rebuke. Note for instance she does not add “ for three 
days ” as a petulant mother would say in the circumstances, 
dramatising her own misery. Her words were really a 
question ; she wished to know the hidden reason, for she 
knew there was one. The warmth of her embrace would 
remove all doubt of her joy and love at finding her Son. 

Christ’s reply also does seem at first sight curt and a 
rebuke of their failure to understand Him. But again 
consider how a smile or a movement could change these 
words, “‘ Did you not know. ..?’”’ We have very good 
reasons for presuming such a natural explanation. The 
words suggest, too, and perhaps for the first time in their 
relationship, the call of a higher piety, about which even 
the holiest earthly parents could know little. 

In relating the incident to St. Luke, Our Lady in her 
humility did not conceal that St. Joseph and she had failed 
to understand her Son’s reply. She too had to grow in 
wisdom and knowledge of His mission. The end 
would reveal all. Meantime she treasured every word in 
her heart. If there had been any doubt about Jesus’ 
submission and the tone of His answers, verse 51 removes it : 
‘“He was subject to them.” The following verse has 
compressed in its few words the whole mystery of the 
Incarnation. Not of course that Christ was growing daily 
better and better, which would be impossible for one 
enjoying every perfection from the very first moment of His 
existence, but rather that His wisdom opened and expanded 
and became more evident as His years passed through 
adolescence to manhood, and the circle of His acquaintance 
widened. 


JOSEPH 

The humble and devoted servant, who unknown to, 
and unrecognised by, the world lived a holy and happy life 
as breadwinner for the most august family the world ever 
knew. St. Joseph could not spend much of his time “in 
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the chapel.’”” He had to work at his trade, a poor man who 
said his prayers and did his work and for recreation enjoyed 
the company and talk of the Son of God and His Blessed 
Mother. For all St. Joseph is the model of silent devotion. 


If the Blessed Virgin had ever been asked to fill a 
government form—supposing there had been such things 
in her day—she must have described herself as “‘ house- 
wife,”’ a fact we are apt to forget. Her service to God was 
in cooking and darning and sewing and having her little 
house, for all its poverty, clean and worthy of her Son. 
Into every task, wiping a pan or darning a tear went quiet, 
loving care, or rather devotion, for ‘‘ care’”’ is too tense a 
word, one cannot picture an anxious frown on the face of 
one who had such lively faith in Divine Providence. Nor 
could one never imagine Mary losing her temper at any of 
the hundred domestic irritations that occur in every house. 
In this Mary is a model for all mothers, of devotion to the 
tasks God has set. ‘‘ We can never be her clients, if we 
are not also her followers ’’ (Bossuet). 


JEsuS 

The obedience of Jesus is an example for all children. 
“* He was subject to them.” 

With what a very good grace He did it! Neveran 
“Oh! all right.” or a pout, or slow, grudging obedience. 

He knew so much better than Joseph or Mary; but 
He knew, too, that it was God’s will He should obey. 
_ Obedience made Him love Joseph and Mary more, and 
they Him, a consequence of obedience children are apt to 
forget. 

Obedience is a very great virtue ; it is better than the 
offering of sacrifices. 


SECOND SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY 


John II. 1-11. 
St. John alone tells of this incident at Cana which took 


place ‘before Christ bégan His public mission. Jesus had 
been in the South where He had been baptised and pointed 
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out by John the Baptist. Already a group of disciples had 
attached themselves to Him, Nathaniel being the most 
recent (John I. 47-51). The precision and detail of the 
narrative show how accurately St. John at a distance of 
fifty or sixty years remembered the scene. 


The marriage taking place at Cana, a village about four 
miles from Nazareth, was probably that of some relations, 
an occasion which Our Lady would not readily miss in her 
desire to share the joy and happiness of her friends. A 
Jewish marriage—the word is used as it still is in parts of 
Ireland for the marriage feast and not merely the ceremony-— 
might last many days, possibly seven. This naturally 
threw a great strain on domestic arrangements, which were 
eased, however, by the custom that each guest should bring 
a gift. The presence of Jesus at this feast was entirely 
natural and gave great pleasure and honour to the bride 
and groom. His restoring to marriage its first honour and 
integrity and raising it to the dignity of a sacrament proved 
further still Christ’s approval and blessing of marriage. 


Perhaps Irish people need to be reminded of the 
difference of attitude towards wine. With the Jews, as 
with practically all continental peoples today, wine of some 
quality is part of the chief meal and if it is more in evidence, 
and of:a better quality on -festive occasions; even then 
drunkenness is practically unknown. The habit of drinking 
apart from meals, which came ‘in only with the adoption of 
Greek ‘ways of living in the century before Christ, would: not 
be found among good Israelites, friends of the Holy Family 
of Nazareth. Perhaps it was the unexpected arrival of the 
disciples that caused the supplies to run out. It is easy to 
picture the embarrassment and shame this could cause the 
young couple and Our Lady’s sympathy. Perhaps she was 
able to keep from the young couple this distressing news 
until she spoke to her Son. The reply of Jesus seems curt, 
but it is not so. In the first place the address ‘“‘ woman ”’ is 
not, as it would sound today, disrespectful. Indeed the 
word suggests dignity and solemnity, as is seen also in its 
use by Christ on the Cross when committing His Mother to 
the care of St. John (John XIX. 26). Further, this peculiar 
Hebrew idiom, ‘‘ what to me and to thee,” was used in 
many senses, the accent, the inflexion, gesture or - the 
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context determining the particular meaning. Christ’s 
smile or gesture or both, which Mary was so experienced in 
reading, told her its meaning: all would be well. Even if 
some doubt could have remained of Our Lord’s attitude 
towards His mother, it is dispelled by the next verse which 
shows in Mary’s directions to the servants that she knew 
her Son would save the young friends this embarrassment. 
When Christ said His hour was not yet come, He meant not 
His Passion (VII. 30 e¢ alibi), but the time for beginning 
His Messianic mission. 


The great stone jars, which were as much a feature of 
a Jewish house as the rain-water barrel is of an Irish farm- 
house, were needed for the purpose of purification or ritual 
washing. These would hold up to twenty gallons. God 
did not stint His bounty in the miracle, not intending of 
course a flamboyant and extravagent display of power. 
After the multiplication of loaves and fishes He gave orders 
that no crumb should be lost. The question is asked why 
Christ should not have filled by His word the empty jars 
with wine, rather than first have them filled with water. 
A. possible explanation is that the fact of the miracle should 
be. beyond. question. People who had not seen. the jars 
might. have said the jars were never a empty, the wine. 
was. elsewhere, ‘etc. 


‘.The remark of’ the head: waiter, who of. 
the’ miracle; is hardly in keeping with good manners. ‘Such. 
conduct: as lie speaks of, keeping the good wine till men-are 
well drunk, ‘would be more likely with 4 low type.of publican 
family ‘who ‘entertained Christ. Lagrange’s 

suggestion is that this was the majordomo’s idea of joke, 
annoyed as he was at not having been told before about all: 
the riches of the cellar. Verse II reminds us again of St. 
John’s primary purpose in writing his gospel, the mani- 
festation of the glory and divinity of Christ. 


It is worth noting that St. John both here and in 
describing the last farewell on the Cross (XIX. 25, 26) does 
not call Our Lady by her name, which of course all knew 
and honoured, especially John, who had been her son and 
guardian for'so many years, but refers to her as the “ Mother 
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of Jesus.” This title was for St. John the most honourable 
form of address, expressing her high function as mother 
of God, the ground of all her graces. 


THE STATE OF MARRIAGE 


The state of marriage is a holy one. The institution 
of marriage is from the hands of God ; Christ restored its 
honour by abolishing divorce ; He has ennobled marriage 
by raising it to be a sacrament, of which the parties are 
themselves ministers. The attitude of Christ and His Church 
to marriage is not, then, toleration of a lesser good, 
but rather of warm approval and blessing of an institution 
capable of developing great love and virtue in the con- 
tracting parties and of giving to God’s Church souls destined 
not merely to enjoy the brief sunlight of earthly joy, but to 
live for ever in the enjoyment of the Vision of God. 


What warmth is in that blessing of the Church: ‘‘ May 
the yoke .. . same Lord ”’ (Missal : Nuptial Mass) ! 


The presence of Christ at Cana and His first miracle, 
worked to save the embarrassment of a young wedded 
couple must convince us of the great love and interest of 
Christ and His Church in marriage. Modern times have 
raised up so many agencies to attack this sacred institution. 
Luxury and licence cheapen the great mystery and intimate 
secret of marriage ; divorce would destroy the bond that. 
God has joined ; outside the Church “ the apostacy of the 
public conscience towards sex is the great degeneracy of our 
time ’’ ; men have lost so far the sense of respect for nature 
and the laws of God, as to interfere even with the sacred 
source of life itself. Ina world abandoned to the pagan cult 
of pleasure, it is no easy thing for men and women to live 
lives of chaste and devoted wedlock. 


The Church, however, does not leave her children 
without graces in plenty for their state. The grace of the 
sacrament is not consumed when the bridal trousseau is 
put away. It is a dowry, a capital, which continues all 
through life to pour out its measure of grace in season, to 
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soften the hundred rubs and knots of life together. Married 
people do not often grasp properly the nature of this con- 
tinuing grace of the sacrament. 

Today the Church owes a very great deal to her married 
sons and daughters, whose virtuous lives are her dearest 
treasure. For them she prays, well aware of the dangers to 
which they are exposed, of the evil atmosphere in which so 
many of them must live, but confident, too, that ‘“‘ He who 
inspired this generosity in them will bring it to perfection ; 
ready for the day when Jesus Christ comes.” (Phil. 1-6) 


J. G. McGarry 
St. Patrick’s College, 
Maynooth. 


PHANTOMS or Mzn : 


The Church cannot overlook that what is driving 


away from her a notable portion of the working world is” 
exactly the same thing that is alienating from her souls * 


_in the other classes of modern humanity ; and that is: * * 


the deterioration of anaemic minds, emptied of all ~~ 


spiritual and religious impulse, victims of an epidemic — 
which is ravaging so many men to-day. They are 
_ phantoms of men who, never tired of frequenting 
cinemas and sports fields, day and night filled with 
futile novelties, of popular illustrations, of light music, 
are too empty to take an interest in occupying them- __ 
selves from their own resources. Kiri 


Pore Pius XII. 


from a broadcast message to_ 
_ the Jocistes of Belgium, ae 
September 81950. 
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FATIMA 


The Message of Fatima. By Rev. 
C. C. Martindale. London: Burns 
Oates. Price 10/6. 


THE apparitions at Fatima have 
stirred the people of the twentieth 
century as those at Lourdes did their 
generation. Catholics are moved to 
gratitude, and non-believers, brought 
face to face with what must seem a 
substance out of dreams, hesitate and 
wonder. The evidence for the 
authenticity of the visions is cogent, 
and has been examined in detail by 
scholars like da Fonseca, Moresco, 
and de Marchi. The latest book on 
the subject is Father C. C. Martin- 
dale’s The Message of Fatima. One 
is loath to criticise a work that offers 
so much, and yet since the author has 
written so many admirable things, 
one cannot ignore the deficiencies in 
this book. It is not a question of 
whether you happen to share his 
belief in the genuineness of the 
apparitions: it is a question of his 
methods. He has played with 
considerable virtuosity a variation 
on an old theme, something the 
specialists have done in much more 
convincing fashion, and he has 
contributed very little that is new to 
our understanding of those remark- 
able events in the Portugal of 1917. 
Had he given his artistry free rein, he 


might have delighted us by his craft 


in telling a story: had he aimed at a 


strictly scientific work, his touch 
would have been surer. As it is, 
striving for the advantages of both 
methods, he falters, and his story 
fails to grip. 

The author is delightful on what 
one might call the purely artistic side 
of the picture. He has an eye for the 
poetry and the pathos that mantles 
the three children. Francisco, the 
little boy whose rosary consisted of 
the repetition of the words, ‘‘ Our 
Father” and Hail Mary”; who 
piped through the fields all day and 
imitated the birds so well ; who 
hunted snakes and scared his mother 
with them, and who died so young, 
repeating as among his more serious 
crimes, that ‘‘ when the Aljustrel 
boys threw stones at the Boleiros 
boys, he threw some too.”” There was 
his sister Jacinta, the gentle, sensitive 
girl who had pet names for her 
lambs, who called the moon “ Our 
Lady’s Lamp,” and who after the 
vision crucified herself by penances 
to try and save souls from Hell. 
And they both rest in Fatima in a 
tomb with the simple inscription— 
“Here lie, the mortal remains of 
Francisco and Jacinta, to whom Onr 
Lady appeared.” 

Father Martindale traverses the 
well-trodden ground in an adequate 


‘way, but one wonders if he really 


comes to grips with the problems 
that Fatima poses. In the introduc- 
tion he professes to a psychological 


approach, yet what he gives is very 
little more than a recitation of the 
obvious facts. And there are difficul- 
ties, and disturbing ones, connected 
with the visions at Fatima. Perhaps 
this is just as well, for as Chesterton 
says, if we see a remarkable event, 
and can promptly provide an ex- 
planation, we may be pretty certain 
that we had, ourselves, prepared the 
explanation before we saw the event. 
So long as we find something easy to 
understand, we are putting our own 
ideas into it. There is for example 
such close similarity between the 
events at Fatima and La Salette, 
that one is compelled to consider the 
question of inter-dependence. 
Melanie Calvat, a shepherdess of 
fifteen, and her companion, a boy of 
eleven named Maximin Giraud, in 
September 1846, saw “a beautiful 
lady ” who gave them a message “‘ to 
deliver to all her people.” She 
warned them of the dreadful punish- 
ments that were to come unless 
Christians amended their ways, and 
then she entrusted each of the 
children with a special secret. These 
strange events at La Salette gave 
rise to much discussion, and to 
opposition even from the clergy, 
until in 1851, the bishop of Grenoble, 
Mgr. de Bruillard, declared the 
apparition of the Blessed Virgin as 
certain and authorized the cult of 
Our Lady of La Salette. Now Lucia, 
the eldest of the Portugese children, 
certainly knew this story: her 
mother had often read it to her. 
She must have seen how her life was 
identical with Melanie Calvat’s. And 
a careful author must try, at least, to 
assess how far her account of the 
apparitions was influenced by her 
recollection of the French story. 


New Books 


How the sceptic would hammer on 
the resemblances ! Father Martindale 
is aware of the problem but does not 
discuss it. 

Then there is the question of the 
later revelations that Lucia claims to 
have had since 1925, and, in par- 
ticular, the promise about the con- 
version of Russia. The tone of her 
statements has changed, and she 
has developed a style, as Father 
Martindale says, ‘‘ part personal and 
part conventual.” One is again 
reminded, irresistibly, of the later 
years of the visionary of La Salette, 
who communicated her secret to 
Pope Pius IX in 1851 and then 
published it in 1879. And as Leon 
Clugnet says : “‘ A lively controversy 
followed as to whether the secret 
published in 1879 was identical with 
that made known to Pius IX, or 
whether in its second form it was not 
merely a work of the imagination. 
The latter was the opinion of wise 
and prudent persons, who were 
persuaded that a distinction must be 
made between the two Melanies, 
between the innocent and simple 
voyante of 1846 and the visionary of 
1879, whose mind had been disturbed 
by reading apocalyptic books and the 
lives of the illuminati.” 

The prophecy about the immediate 
conversion of Russia is so very 
topical—there was no mention of it 
in the apparitions of 1917—that one 
inclines to suspect it. Communism 
seems set to establish itself as another 
of the great heresies, and if so, it will 
run a course measured not in years 
but in centuries. That is what the 
history of similar calamities in the 
past indicates and like the people of 
every age we are unwilling to accept 
the remote solution ; for we find it 
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hard to grasp that all the problems 
that vex us will not be solved in our 
brief span ; we must see everything 
put to rights in our time. Father 
Martindale indeed shows some caut- 
ion about this revelation. He points 
out that the conversion of a whole 
nation or even of its Government, 
unconditionally promised as a con- 
sequence of the consecration of 
Russia to the Immaculate Heart of 
Mary, has a taste of the mechanical 
and of magic about it. 

There are other indications, too, 
that some of the children’s state- 
ments are mere reflections of their 
elders’ gossip. Jacinta’s naif advice 
that “‘ priests should concern them- 
selves only with the things of the 
Church”’ is the voice of secularist 


Portugal in 1917. Yet our author, 
who would be the first to deny that 
all the children’s utterances had a 


supernatural origin, makes no 
attempt to distinguish. 

Despite the omissions, this is not a 
shallow book: it is disappointing in 
parts, but it is full of matter and 
contains much that is new for 
English readers. The style becomes 
at times a little verbose, and one is 
tempted to wish that Father Martin- 
dale, who has campaigned so stoutly 
for simplicity in liturgical matters, 
would sally forth as a champion of 
the distressed word. A _ chapter- 
heading like ‘‘ Agitated Interspace ” 
is hardly worthy of him. 


JAMES COULTER. 


A NOVELIST’S PRIEST 


Every Man A Penny. By Bruce 
Marshall. London: Constable. 
. Pp. 512. Price 12/6. 


In the course of a recent tribute to 
the Irish influence on the Church’s 
progress in England during the past 
hundred years one of the English 
bishops, I think it was, spoke of the 
“‘ useful .irreverence’’ which the 
early immigrants brought with them 
across the Irish Sea. It was not 
irreverence in the moral, or rather 
immoral, sense: it was perhaps an 
unfamiliarity with, and a distaste for, 
the stiff and starchy trimmings of 
religion, a keen appreciation of the 
essential rites, sacraments and sacri- 
fice, and a readiness to accept them 
wherever, and in whatsoever manner, 
they were made available. This 
Irish attitude was useful. It helped 
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to break down the disciplina arcani 
which earlier circumstances had 
forced the old Catholics to develop; 
and it prevented the new. Catholics— 
the Oxford converts—from pushing 
to extreme limits their commendable 
desire for beauty. and order and 
decorum in the house and in. the 
service of God. What has all this to 
do with Mr. Bruce Marshall? It has 
been said that some of his books 
breathe forth a spirit of mockery and 
irreverence. It is true that in Father 
Malachy’s Miracle, in Yellow Tapers 
For Paris, in All Glorious Within 
and in his latest novel,. Every Man .A 
Penny, there is a note of mockery 
and criticism, but it is gentle mockery 
and friendly criticism of human 
failings and human methods; 
Truth is never mocked. With shrewn 
insight and remarkable penetratiod 
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the level of feeble-minded stupidity ? 
Surely a child could not be duped and 
deceived as the Abbe was on the 
occasion of the retreat of the French 
army ? 

The minor characters, including a 
militant communist, a mannequin 
turned harlot, an Austrian Jewess, 
an officer of the Gestapo, are drawn 
with lightness and understanding. 
The higher ecclesiastics do not fare so 
well : fun rather than fidelity was 
the author’s aim here. 

When Mr. Marshall leaves the 
individual and makes generalised 
judgements on the people of Paris, a 
certain pessimistic bitterness reveals 
itself. Are they so immersed in their 
own selfish interests as to stifle all 
movements of disinterested kindness? 
Are they so consumed with hatred of 
one another? ‘‘ Even on the pave- 
ment men and women walked with 
hatred in their eyes, scowling at one 
another.” It seems as if the author 
over-emphasises their de-Christian- 
ised condition so as to offer an 
explanation of the 1940 debacle. 

. The style is the genuine Marshall 
that we have come to expect. No 
laboured descriptions, no flowery 
periods, just short sharp sentences, 
each one making its own contribution 
to the building-up of a character or of 
a situation. Sometimes throughout a 
long passage there is a senseless and 
exasperating repetition of the same 
few words. This technique palls, 
except in what we might call the 


he sees and depicts the faults (and 
virtues) of the Church’s priests; he 
emphasizes the failings of ‘ good 
Catholics ’’—here, I’m afraid, he is all 
too prone to see hypocrisy where 
there is merely human weakness ; 
he notes the presence of sinners in 
the Church, the thief, the prostitute, 
the libertine, the extortioner. In all 
this he is merely underlining a 
theological truth, namely, that the 
Church is not to be identified with 
Calvin’s company of the Elect— 
there are bad fish as well as good fish 
in Peter’s net. No, Mr. Marshall 
must be absolved from the charge of 
irreverence, unless we are speaking 
of that ‘“ useful irreverence ’’? which 
is a help rather than a hindrance to 
the Church’s work. 

The setting of Every Man A Penny 
. is Paris ; the period is 1914 to the end 
of the second world war ; the central 
figure is a priest. But it is more than 
the story of a priest, it is the study of 
a people. The Abbe Gaston, un- 
official curate at the Church of St. 
Clovis, soldier in the first war, 
chaplain in the second until the 
collapse of France, is drawn with 
insight and sympathy. His gentle- 
ness, his unworldliness, his piety are 
brought before the reader with 
unobtrusive insistence, and _ his 
virtues are crowned by an all-em- 
bracing charity that is truly Christian. 
Mr. Marshall, however, does not 
make the mistake of painting a 
perfect figure. Behind the sanctity 


of the Abbe we are allowed to catch 
occasional glimpses of the “‘ old man,” 
—his impatience, his personal anti- 
pathies, his childish vanities. There 
is one false note which takes from an 
otherwise superb creation. Why must 
unworldly simplicity - be -reduced to 


prayer-passages where we are accus- 
tomed to rythmic repetition. 

One last fault, the book is far too 
long. For this reason, among others, 
the South American episode might 
well have been omitted. It is in no 
sense necessary to the story. Armelle 
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might not have fallen if the Abbe had 
been there to help her, but a Papal 
mission to South America seems an 
elaborate means of getting him out 
of the way. 

Sin falls within the province of the 
novelist, and Mr. Marshall does not 


shrink from it. But he can deal with 
sin and portray the sinner without 
any suggestive descriptions of vice, 
and that is one point where he scores 
over some of his contemporaries. 


P. J. LENNON 


NEW APOLOGETIC 


Catholicism. By Henri De Lubac, 
S.J. London: Burns, Oates and 
Washborne. 1950. Pp. 283. 
Price 15/- 


FATHER HENRI DE LuBac is one of 
the best-known French theologians of 
to-day. His works have attracted 
world-wide attention and few studies 
of dogma in modern times have 
excited so much comment and critic- 
ism as his now famous treatise on the 
supernatural. Catholicism is the 
latest of his books to be translated 
into English. As the sub-title says 
it is ‘‘ a study of dogma in relation to 
the corporate destiny of mankind” 
but we might, perhaps, best describe 
it as an apologetic for the social 
character of the Catholic Church. As 
such it belongs to that form of 
apologetics which seeks to show that 
the Catholic religion is in harmony 
with, and satisfies the highest aspira- 
tions of the human mind—in this 
case its social aspirations. 

Because of his wide familiarity 
with modern thought and tendencies 
Father de Lubac is quite convinced of 
the need for just such an apologetic. 
From the vantage-point of his con- 
tinental eyrie he has been able to 


- discern and study currents of thought 


which scarcely touch us here and he 


justifies his essay in social apologetics 
by warning us that the attack on the 
Catholic faith has shifted somewhat 
in recent times. Many to-day, he tells 
us, find fault with Christianity, not 
because of Biblical criticism or 
because of doubts in regard to 
Christian origins, but because Chris- 
tianity, as it seems to them, is 
completely out of tune with the 
social aspirations of the modern 
mind. The Church, they say, is 
interested only in the individual ; she 
has therefore no message or value for 
society. Catholicism is Father de 
Lubac’s answer to such charges. 

The book proceeds to show that 
‘in reality Catholicism is essentially 
social. It is social in the deepest 


‘sense of the word . . . in the heart of 


its mystery, in the essence of its 
dogma. It is social in a sense which 
should have made the expression 
‘ social Catholicism ’ pleonastic.”’ The 
author goes on to prove this thesis by 
pointing out that the idea of human 
unity or fellowship is clearly con- 
tained in the various dogmas of the 
Church—that this unity originated in 
Creation, was disrupted by sin, was 
restored through the Redemption and 
is realised in the Catholic Church. He 
shows further that the unity of men 
is effected through the sacraments 
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and is perfected in the Beatific Vision. 
Having thus vindicated the “‘ soci 
character of the Church’s mission 
and teaching, he next shows that the 
Christian concept of salvation is 
unique in the religious history of 
mankind—unique because it is social. 
All other religions taught an indivi- 
dualistic doctrine of escape, i.e., that 
man is saved by flight from the world 
and from his fellow-men. 


Some obvious objections to this 
doctrine are then dealt with. The 
facts of history, for instance, seem to 
contradict the thesis that the Church 
is essentially social in the sense that 
the object of her saving mission is 
not merely individual souls, nor yet 
any privileged section of mankind 
but the human race itself. For the 
facts are that the Church was 
instituted long after the dawn of 
history and even to-day the majority 
of men do not belong to her fold. 
The chapters in which Father de 
Lubac reconciles these facts with his 
main thesis are perhaps the most 
interesting in his book. They deal, 
of course, with the problems of the 
universal Salvific Will of God, the 
coming of Christ at a late point in 
human history and the necessity, for 
salvation, of belonging to the true 
Church. In particular, Father de 
Lubac’s interpretation of the famous 
dictum, extra Ecclesiam nulla est 
salus, is as arresting as it is unusual. 
He advances the theory that un- 
believers can be saved through the 
Church because the Church “‘supplies” 
for them ; they can be saved because 
of the bonds that unite them with 
those who are members of the Church: 
“When a _ missionary proclaims 
Christ to a people that does not yet 
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know Him, it is not only those men 
or their descendants that hear his 
preaching, who are concerned with 
the success of his mission. It is also, 
it can be said in more than one sense, 
their ancestors. Indirectly but really 
it is the whole nameless mass of 
those who, from the beginnings of our 
race, have done their best in the 
darkness or half-light that was their 
lot.” Thus is the famous dictum 
defended and reconciled with the 
doctrine of the universal Salvific Will. 
It is a neat piece of harmonization | 
and theological criticism of it will be 
awaited with interest. 

Father de Lubac has also much to 
say which is of interest in regard to 
the missionary work of the Church, of 
the need to assimilate what is good in 
paganism, of the danger of inden- 
tifying Catholicism with any par- 
ticular form of civilisation, the 
danger, for instance, of identifying 
“Europe and the Faith.” Nor is 
Belloc’s famous thesis the only object 
of Father de Lubac’s criticism. In a 
chapter entitled ‘‘ The Present 
Situation ’’ he takes exception to 
some of our present-day theological 
teaching. He believes that there has 
crept into this teaching a fairly 
strong admixture of individualism, 
thus justifying, to.some extent, the 
taunts of Renan and favouring, 
possibly, the growth of Marxism. He 
is of the opinion also that the long 
struggle with heresy has given our 
theology a certain lack of balance, 
‘“we have learnt our Catechism too 
much against Luther, against Baius 
or even against Loisy.” Finally, he 
appeals for a better study of patristic 
and mediaeval theology, for a rejec- 
tion of the notion that the modern 
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age has experienced outside the 
Church only error and decadence, 
and, in view of the present critical 
time he asks for a great doctrinal 
effort on the part of Catholic theolo- 
gians. It is in fact a plea for some 
measure of reform. But if such 
reform is as necessary as Father de 
Lubac seems to suggest, then it is a 
pity that he himself is not more 
explicit in stating the case for it. 
If our treatises on Grace and the 
Sacraments, on the Eucharist and on 
the Church, need to be re-fashioned 
somewhat, the very statement of the 
existence of such a need is serious 
enough to demand a more complete 
and more convincing treatment than 
we find in these pages. In the absence 
of such evidence it is difficult to share 
his viewpoint. 

In a review such as this one can do 
but scant justice to Father de Lubac’s 
work. Suffice it to say that in 
Catholicism he has given us a most 


stimulating book, one which is a 
valuable contribution to the theology 
of the Mystical Body of Christ. 
Every page bears ample witness to 
the deep erudition of its author. He 
roams with equal ease through 
patristic thought and the deeps of 
oriental philosophy. It is surprising 
how many different questions of 
dogmatic, religious and historic im- 
port are dealt with in this work and, 
for that reason, it will be of interest 
and value even to those who are not 
attracted by its main thesis. Since 
Catholic action must derive from 
Catholic doctrine the book will be of 
particular interest to students of 
sociology; they will find in it a 
synthesis of the dogmatic principle 
which must inspire and justify their 
social apostolate. The publishers and 
the translator have done their part 
of the work excellently. 


Joun J. McGrEEvy 


SHORTER NOTICE 


What Ha at Mass. By 
William en, O.P. Dublin: 
Clonmore & Reynolds. Price 4/6. 


“It is therefore right that Christian 
people should reverently ask in what 
sense they also are said in the Canon 
of the Mass to offer the Eucharistic 
Sacrifice ’’ (Mediator Dei). This is 
Fr. Barden’s text for the greater part 
of his little book. It is a book which, 
we suggest, is a very practical 
theological and devotional apprecia- 
tion of the real ‘ giving ’ of the offerer, 
elevated to, and united with Christ’s 
own giving of Himself, which the 
Mass is. It is so easy to be present at 
Mass, to follow the actions of the 
priest, to say prayers—even the 
a of the Missal, and yet not to 

conscious of any real giving on our 


own part. Fr. Barden would emphas- 
ise the giving which would enliven 
and enrich the Mass for the offerer. 
“We must apprehend and make our 
own the self-same action which in 
Calvary redeemed the world. But 
this action is the articulation in 
things of time, the earthly speech in 
things of flesh and blood, of an inner 
contemplation which alone can give 
it any value.” 

Chapters IX, X, XI, are heavy 
going, as the author himself suggests. 
Still they are rewarding. The chapter 
on the Rosary is the author’s prac- 
tical illustration of a suitable way 
to assist at Mass. The final chapter 
on the Holy Communion of the Mass 
is appropriately entitled ‘‘ Giving 
and Giving Back.” 

DANIEL DEADY 
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Apostolic Exhortation, Menti Nostrae, 
23 September 1950 


INTRODUCTION 


\/naaeee Brethren and beloved Sons, health ond 
the Apostolic Blessing : 

The words of the Divine Redeemer to Peter keep ringing in» 
Our ear: ‘“ Simon, son of John, dost thou love me more than 
these do? ... feed my lambs, feed my sheep ” (cfr. John 21 : 15 
and 17); and also those words spoken by the same Prince of 
the Apostles, exhorting the bishops and priests of his time : 
“ Tend the flock of God which is among you. . . becoming from 
the heart a pattern to the flock.” (1 Peter 5 : 2 and 3). 


Carefully pondering over these words, We deem it the chief 
duty of Our supreme ministry to do Our utmost to help to make 
the work of pastors and priests daily more efficacious in encour- 
aging the faithful to avoid evil, to overcome dangers and to 
acquire perfection. This is all the more necessary in our days 
when people, as a result of the recent terrible war, are not only 
harassed by serious material difficulties but are suffering in the 
depths of their souls, while the enemies of Catholicism becoming 
bolder, owing to the state of civil society, are striving with 
satanic hate and alluring snares to separate men from God and 
Jesus Christ. 


The necessity for this Christian renewal isi all men of 
good will appreciate, urges Us to turn in a special way to the 
priests of the whole world because We know that their humble, 
vigilant and pains-taking work among the people, whose 
difficulties, sufferings and bodily as well as spiritual needs they 
realize, is capable of restoring morals through the practice of 
the precepts of the Gospel and of establishing firmly on earth 
the Kingdom of Christ, “ a Kingdom of justice, love and peace.’ 


But the priesthood cannot in any way procure the full 


1 Preface, Mass of Christ the King 
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effects which are demanded by the needs of the present time 
unless the priests shine forth among the people with the marks 
of sanctity, as worthy “ ministers of Christ,” faithful “ dis- 
pensers of the mysteries of God” (cfr. 1 Cor. 3: 9) and ready 
for every noble work (cfr. 2 Tim. 3 : 17). 

We think there is no more fitting way in which We can 
show Our gratitude to the clergy of the world, who on the 
occasion of Our golden jubilee as a priest, offered so many 
prayers to God on Our behalf, than by exhorting all the clergy 
in fatherly manner to attain that sanctity of life without which 
their ministry cannot be fruitful. We desire that the first 
fruit of the Holy Year, which We proclaimed for the renewal of 
morals in keeping with the teachings of the Gospel, should be 
that the leaders of the faithful strive to acquire greater per- 
fection so that in turn the renewal of their flock in the spirit of 
Jesus Christ may be assured. 

It must be recalled that even though the increasing needs 
of Christian society more urgently demand personal holiness in 


_ priests, they are already obliged by the very nature of the high 


ministry confided to them by God to work unceasingly for their 
own sanctification always and everywhere. 

As Our predecessors taught, especially Pius X! and Pius XI? 
and as We referred to in the encyclicals Mystici Corporis*, the 
Mediator Dei‘, the priesthood is a great gift of the Divine 
Redeemer, who in order to perpetuate the work of redemption 
of the human race which He completed on the Cross, confided 
His powers to the Church, which He wished to be a participator 
in His unique and everlasting Priesthood. The priest is like 
“another Christ” because he is marked with an indelible 
character making him a living image of our Saviour. The 
priest represents Christ who said ‘‘ As the Father has sent me, 
I also send you” (John 20: 21); ‘he who hears you, hears 
me” (Luke 10:16). He undertakes this most sublime minis- 
try by a divine vocation and “ is appointed for men in the things 
pertaining to God, that he may offer gifts and sacrifices for 
sins”? (Heb. 5:1). To him must come anyone who wishes to 
live the life of Christ and who desires to receive strength, com- 
fort and nourishment for his soul; from him the salutary 
medicine must be received by anyone who wishes to rise from 


1Ex Haer.animo: Acta Pii X, vol. 14, 
*Litt. Encyc. Ad Catholici Sacerdotii, rf 1936, D.5 
A. A.S. 35, 1943, P-193 

* A. A.S. 39, 1947, P-52I 610 
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sin and lead a good life. Hence all priests may apply to them- 
selves with full right the words of the Apostle of the Gentiles : 
‘¢ We are God’s helpers ” (1 Cor. 3 : 9). 

This lofty dignity demands from priests that they react to 
their exalted office with the strictest fidelity. Since they are 
destined to promote the glory of God on earth and to cherish 
and increase the Mystical Body of Christ, they must be out- 
standing by the sanctity of their lives in order that through 
them the “ fragrance of Christ” be spread everywhere. (2 Cor. 
2:15). 

Beloved sons, on the very day that you were raised to the 
sacerdotal dignity, the bishop, in the name of God, solemnly 
pointed out to you your fundamental duty in the following 
words: ‘‘ Understand what you do, imitate the things you deal 
with ; and celebrating the mystery of the death of the Lord, 
strive to mortify in your members all vice and concupiscence. 
May your doctrine be the spiritual medicine for the people of 
God ; let the fragrance of your life of virtue be an ornament of 
the Church of Christ ; and by your preaching and example may 
you build the house, that is the family of God.’! Your life 
which should be completely immune from sin, should be even 
more hidden with Christ in God (cfr. Col. 3 : 3) than the lives of 
the layfolk ; thus adorned with that high virtue which your 
dignity demands can you advance to the office of completing the 
redemption of man, to which your priestly ordination calls you. 

This is the undertaking which you have freely and spon- 
taneously assumed ; be holy because your ministry is holy. 


PART ONE 


SANCTITY OF LIFE 


According to the teaching of the Divine Master, the per- 
fection of Christian life consists in the love of God and of one’s 
neighbour (cfr. Matt. 22 : 37, 38 and 39), a love that is fervent, 
deliberate and operative. If it has these qualities it can be said 
to embrace all virtues (cfr. 1 Cor. 13 : 4, 5, 6 and 7); and can 
rightly be called the ‘“ bond of perfection ” (Col. 3:14). In 
whatever circumstances a man is placed he should direct his 
intentions and his actions towards this end. 

However, the priest is bound to do this in a particular 


1Ponlif Rom. for the ordination of a priest. 
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manner. By its very nature every priestly action necessarily 
tends to this end, since the priest is called to this by divine 
vocation, destined for it by a divine duty and confirmed by a 
divine grace. For he must co-operate with Christ, the only and 
eternal Priest ; he must follow Him and imitate Him, who 
during His life on earth had no other purpose than to show us 
His most ardent love for His Father and to bestow on men the 
infinite treasures of His Heart. 


IMITATION OF CHRIST 


The first striving of a priest should be for the closest 
union with the Divine Redeemer by accepting humbly and 
entirely the Christian doctrine and by diligently applying it in 
every moment of his life, so that his faith illumines his conduct 
and his conduct is the reflection of his faith. 

Led by the light of this virtue, let him keep his eyes fixed on 
Christ. Let him follow closely His teaching, His actions and 
His example, convincing himself that it is not sufficient for him 
to accomplish the duties enjoined on the ordinary faithful. He 
must always strive with increasing efforts to tend to perfection 
of life in keeping with the high dignity of the priesthood, accord- 
ing to the warning of the Church: “ clerics ought to lead a 
holier life than lay people and they should be an example to 
them by their virtue and their actions.’? 

The priestly life, since it arises from Christ should always 
and in everything be directed towards Him. Christ is the Word 
of God and did not disdain to assume human nature. He lived 
a life on earth in order to obey the will of the Eternal Father. 
He spread around Himself the fragrance of an immaculate life 
of virtue. He lived in poverty, and ‘ went about doing good 
and healing all who were in the power of the devil ”’ (Acts 10 : 38). 
Finally, He offered Himself as a victim for the salvation of His 
brethren. That, beloved sons, is the summary of the wonderful 
life proposed to you. Strive with all your strength to reproduce 
it in yourselves and recall His words of exhortation: ‘ For I 
have given you an example, that as I have done to you, so you 
also should do ” (John 13 : 15). 

The beginning of Christian perfection stems from humility. 
‘‘ Learn from Me, for I am meek and humble of heart ” (Matt. 
11:29). The consideration of the high dignity to which we are 
4Canon 124. 
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called by Baptism and Holy Orders and the knowledge of our 
own weakness ought to induce us to meditate on the words of 
Christ : ‘‘ Without Me you can do nothing ” (John 15 : 5). 

Let the priest not trust in his own strength nor be com- 
placent in his own gifts nor seek the esteem and praise of men; 
but let him imitate Christ, who did not come “ to be served but 
to serve ’’ (Matt. 20 : 28), let him deny himself according to the 
teaching of the Gospel (cfr. Matt. 16 : 24), detaching himself 
from the things of the earth in order to follow the Divine Master 
more easily. Whatever he has, whatever he is, is due to the 
goodness and power of God ; if he wishes to glory in this let him 
remember the words of the Apostle of the Gentiles: ‘“ For 
myself I will glory in nothing save in my infirmities ” (2 Cor. 
12 : 5). 

The spirit of humility, illumined by faith, disposes the soul 
to the immolation of the will by means of obedience. Christ 
Himself established in the society He founded a legitimate 
authority, which is a continuation of His own. Hence he who 
obeys his superiors is obeying the Redeemer Himself. 

In an age like ours, in which the principle of authority is 
grievously disturbed, it is absolutely necessary that the priest, 
keeping the precepts of faith firmly in mind, should consider 
and accept this same authority, not only as the bulwark of the 
social and religious order, but also as the foundation of his own 
personal sanctification. While the enemies of God, with 
criminal astuteness, are trying to incite and solicit people’s 
unruly passions, to make them rise up against Holy Mother 
Church, We wish to give due praise to, and animate with paternal. 
encouragement that vast army of ministers of God, who, in 
order to openly manifest their Christian obedience and to 
preserve intact their fidelity to Christ and to the legitimate 
authority established by Him, “ have been counted worthy to 
suffer disgrace for the name of Jesus,” (Acts 5: 41), and not 
only disgrace, but persecutions and prison and even death. 


The priest has as the proper field of his activity everything 
that pertains to the supernatural life, that he might promote the 
increase of this supernatural life and communicate it in the 
Mystical Body of Jesus Christ. Consequently, it is necessary 
that he renounce “ the things of the world,” in order to have 
care only for “ the things of the Lord” (1 Cor. 7 : 32 and 33). 
And it is precisely because he should be free from preoccupation 
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with worldly things to dedicate himself entirely to the divine 
service, that the Church has established the law of celibacy, 
thus making it ever more manifest to all peoples that the priest 
is a minister of God and the father of souls. By his law of 
celibacy, the priest, so far from losing the gift and duties of 
fatherhood, rather increases them immeasurably, although he 
does not beget progeny for this passing life of earth, he begets 
children for that life which is heavenly and eternal. 

As much as priestly chastity is more resplendent, so much 
more does the sacred minister become, together with Christ, 
pure victim, a holy victim, and immaculate victim.”+ 

In order to preserve faithfully unstained this inestimable 
treasure of our chastity, it is suitable and necessary to be 
obedient to that exhortation of the Prince of the Apostles, which 
we daily repeat in the Divine Office, ‘“‘ Be ye sober, and watch ” 
(1 Peter 5 : 8). 

Yes, watch, beloved sons, because priestly chastity is 
exposed to many dangers, whether by reason of laxity in public 
morals, or because of the allurements of vice which you find so 
easily seductive in these days, or, finally, because of that exces- 
sive liberty which is always trying to intrude itself into the 
relations between the two sexes, and which would even wish to 
enter into the exercise of the sacred ministry. ‘‘ Watch and 
pray ’ (Mark 14 : 38), mindful that your hands touch those 
things which are most holy, that you have been consecrated to 


God and are to serve Him alone. The very habit which you. 


wear, reminds you that you should live not to the world, but to 
God. Make every effort possible, therefore, with alacrity and 
burning zeal, trusting in the protection of the Virgin Mother of 


God, to preserve yourselves, “ clean, unstained, pure and chaste,. 


as becomes the ministers of Christ and the dispensers of the 
mysteries of God.’ 

To this end, we direct to you a special exhortation as 
regards your direction of associations and sodalities of women, 
that you show yourselves as becomes a priest ; ; avoid every 
familiarity ; ; when you must give your services, give them in a 
way that is befitting sacred ministers. Moreover, in directing 
these associations, let your participation be limited to the 
demands of the sacred ministry. 

To the detachment of your will and of yourselves in your 
Missale Rom., can. 

Pont. Rom., In Ordin. Diacon. 
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generous obedience to superiors, and to your renouncement of 
earthly pleasures in your chastity, you must unite also a detach- 
ment of your hearts from riches and from the things of earth. We 
earnestly exhort you, dear brethren, not to attach your affections 
to the perishable, transitory things of this earth. Take as your 
models those great saints of ancient and modern times, who 
joined this essential detachment from material goods to a 
profound trust in Divine Providence and a most ardent priestly 
zeal ; as a resuit, they produced works that are truly marvellous, 
confiding solely in God, who, assuredly, is never found wanting 
in our needs. Even the priest who does not make a profession 
of poverty by a special vow, must always be guided by the 
spirit and love of this virtue ; a love that ought to show itself 
in the simplicity and modesty of his manner of life, in his living 
quarters, and in his generosity towards the poor. In a most 
special way, let him avoid mixing himself in economic 
enterprises, enterprises which would impede the fulfilment of his 
pastoral duties, and lessen the respect which is due to him from 
the faithful. Since it is the office of the priest to spend every 
effort to obtain the salvation of souls, he should always be 
prepared to apply to himself those words of St. Paul, “‘ I do not 
seek yours, but you ” (II Cor. 12 : 14). 

There are many things We might have said on all the 
virtues that a priest ought to reproduce in himself, to the best 
of his powers, from the Divine Exemplar that is Jesus Christ, 
if opportunity allowed. But We chose to -concentrate Our 
attention on those things which seemed to be specially necessary 
in our times. Enough that We now recall to your minds the 
words of that golden book, the Imitation of Christ: “‘ The priest 
should be adorned with all the virtues, and give an example to 
others of a righteous life. Let his conversation be not according . 
to the common and vulgar ways of men, but with the angels and 
with men that are perfect.’ 


NECESSITY OF GRACE FOR SANCTIFICATION 


Everyone knows, beloved brethren, that it is impossible for 
a Christian, and in a special way, a priest, to imitate the admir- 
able example of the Divine Master without the help of grace, 
and without the use of those instruments of grace which He 
Himself has placed at our disposition ; a use which is as much 
1De Imit. Chr., IV, ©.5, V. 13) 
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more necessary as the grade of perfection to which we are bound 
to attain is higher, and as the difficulties which arise from our 
natural inclination to evil are greater. For this reason, We 
judge it opportune to make a passing review of certain other 
truths, as sublime as they are consoling, from which should 
appear still more clearly how deep should be the sanctity of the 
priest, and how efficacious are the helps given to us by the Lord 
to enable us to fulfil in ourselves the designs of His divine mercy. 

As the whole life of the Saviour was ordained to the sacrifice 
of Himself, so the life of the priest, which should reproduce in 
itself the image of Christ, ought also to be with Him, and 
through Him, and in Him, a pleasing sacrifice. 

Indeed, the sacrifice which the Lord made upon Calvary 
was not only the immolation of His Body; He offered 
Himself, a Victim of expiation, as the Head of the human race, 
and therefore, “‘ while commending His Spirit into the hands of 
the Father, He commends Himself to God as man, in order to 
commend to Him all mankind.” 

The very same thing occurs in the Sacrifice of the Eucharist, 
which is the unbloody renewal of the Sacrifice of the Cross : 
Christ offers Himself to the Father for His glory and for our 
salvation. And in so far as He, the Priest and Victim, acts in 
His capacity as Head of the Church, He offers and immolates 
not only — but all the faithful, and in a certain manner, 
all mankind.? 

Now if this holds true for all the faithful, tne, more does it 
hold for priests, who are the ministers of Christ, principally by 
reason of their celebration of the Eucharistic Sacrifice. And 
precisely in the Eucharistic Sacrifice, when “in the person of 
Christ,” he consecrates bread and wine, which become the Body 
and Blood of Christ, the priest can draw from that same fountain 
of the supernatural life the inexhaustible treasures of salvation 
and all those helps which he needs for himself personally and for 
the fulfilment of his mission. 

Being in such close contact with the divine mysteries, the 
priest cannot but be hungry and thirsty after justice (Matt. 5 : 6), 
and cannot but feel inspired to assimilate his life to his exalted 
dignity, and orient it towards that sacrifice in which he must 
needs offer and immolate himself with Christ. Consequently, he 


St. Athan., De Incarn., n. 12; Migne, P.G. 26, 1003. 
9Cf. St. August., De Civitate Dei, Lib. 10, cap. 6, Migne, P.L. 41, 284. 
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will not merely celebrate Holy Mass, but will live it out intim- 
ately in his daily life; in no other way can he obtain that 
supernatural vigor which will transform him and make him a 
sharer in the life of sacrifice of the Redeemer. 


St. Paul sets down as the basic principle of Christian per- 
fection the precept, “‘ Put on the Lord Jesus Christ”? (Rom. 
13:14). Again if this precept applies to all Christians, it 
applies in a particular way to priests. But putting on Jesus 
Christ does not mean merely adapting one’s mind to His doctrine; 
it means that a person enters upon a new life, which, to be sure, 
was resplendent in glory on Thabor, but which, above all, should 
be conformed to the sufferings and trials of our patient Redeemer 


ou Calvary. This involves long and arduous labour, by which — 


the soul is transformed to the state of victim, in as much as it 
participates intimately in the sacrifice of Christ. However, this 
arduous and assiduous labour is not to be accomplished through 
empty velleity, nor achieved through mere desires and promises ; 
it must be an indefatigable and continuous exercise, which aims 
at a fruitful renovation of spirit ; it must be an exercise of piety, 
which refers all things to the glory of God; it must be an 
exercise of penance, which dominates and controls the move- 
ments of the soul ; it must be an act of charity, which inflames 
the soul with love of God and the neighbour, and which pro- 
duces works of mercy ; it must, in fine, be that active and ready 
willingness by which we strive and struggle to accomplish 
whatsoever is most perfect. 

The priest should, therefore, study to reproduce i in his own 
soul the things that are effected upon the Altar. -As Jesus Christ 
immolates Himself, so His minister should be immolated with 
Him ; as Jesus expiates the sins of men, so he, by following the 
hard road of Christian asceticism, should labour at the purifica- 
tion of himself and of others. Hence the admonition of St. 
Peter Chrysologus : “‘ Be you the priest and the sacrifice of God ; 
do not lose that which has been given to you by the authority of 
God. Clothe yourself with the garment of sanctity, gird yourself 
with the cincture of chastity ; let Christ be the covering for your 
head ; let the cross of Christ be the protection before your face ; 
instil in your breast the sacrament of divine wisdom ; let the 
odour of your prayers always ascend upon high; let your 
heart be, as it were, an altar on which you may safely offer your 
body as a victim to God... Offer Him your faith that perfidy 
617. 
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be destroyed ; offer Him your fasting that gluttony may cease ; 
offer a sacrifice of your chastity that passion may die ; place on 
the Altar your piety that impiety be put away ; call upon 
mercy that avarice may be overcome; and that folly may 
disappear, the immolation of sanctity is called for. In this way 
shall your body be also your victim, if it has not been wounded 
by any dart of sin.” 


We wish to repeat here in a special manner for priests what 
We have already proposed to the meditation of all the faithful 
in the Encyclical, Mediator Dei: “It is true, of course, that 
Jesus Christ is priest, yet not for Himself but for us, that He 
might present to the Eternal Father the desires and holy aspira- 
tions of the whole human race; Jesus is victim, but for us, 
substituting Himself for sinful man; now the words of the 
Apostle, ‘ let that mind be in you which was also in Christ Jesus,’ 
require that all Christians reproduce in themselves, as far as 
human power can achieve, the same state of mind which the 
Divine Redeemer had when He made the sacrifice of Himself : 
humble submission of spirit, which means adoration, honour, 
praise and gratitude to the Supreme Majesty of God; more- 
over, it requires that they reproduce in themselves the condition 
of victim ; abnegation of themselves according to the precepts 
of the Gospel, the voluntary and spontaneous practice of penance, 
sorrow and expiation for their sins. It requires, in a word, our 
mystical death with Christ on the Cross, in such wise that we can 
say with Paul, ‘ I am fixed to the Cross with Christ.’ ””? 


Priests and beloved sons, we hold in our hands a great 
treasure, a precious pearl, the inexahustible riches of the Blood 
of Jesus Christ ; let us use it even to prodigality, so that by 
the complete sacrifice of ourselves offered with Christ to the 
Eternal Father, we may become in truth mediators of justice, 
“in the things which appertain to God ” (Heb. 5 : 1), and that 
we may deserve to have our prayers accepted and obtain a 
superabundance of grace for the whole Church and for the souls 
of all men, that they may be strengthened and refreshed. Only 
after we have become one being with Christ, the Mediator of His 
own and of our oblation, and have raised our voice in union with 
the choir of the inhabitants of the heavenly Jerusalem, as we 


1Serm. 108 : Migne, P.L. 52, 500-501. 
(39) 1947, PP-552, 553- 
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read, ‘‘ we join ourselves in song with them, our hopes in Holy 
Sion *! only then, strengthened by the virtue of our Saviour, 
shall we be able to descend in safety from the heights of sanctity 
to which we have attained, to bring to all men the life and the 
light of God by means of our priestly ministry. 


NECESSITY OF PRAYER AND PIETY 


Perfect sanctity also demands a continual communication 
with God ; and because this intimate contact which the souls 
of priests should enjoy with God ought never be interrupted in the 
succession of days and hours, the Church obliges the priest to 
recite the Divine Office. In this manner she has been faithfully 
obedient to the injunction of the Lord: “ That they must always 
pray and not lose heart.”” (Luke 18 : 1). 

Just as the Church herself never ceases praying, so she 
ardently desires that her children should do the same, repeating 
the words of the Apostle: ‘‘ Through Him, therefore, let us offer 
up a sacrifice of praise always to God, that is, fruit of lips, 
praising His name.” (Heb. 13:15). To priests she has com- 
mitted the duty of consecrating to God, praying also in the name 
of the people, every period of the day and every circumstance 
of life. 

- Conforming himself to this disposition, the priest continues 
to do down the course of the ages, that which Christ Himself had 
done, who “ in the days of His earthly life, with a loud cry and 
tears, offered up prayers and supplications . . . and was heard 
because of His reverent submission ” (Heb. 5: 7 ). This prayer 
has a singular efficacy because it is done in the name of Christ, 
“ through our Lord Jesus Christ,” who is our Mediator with the 
Father, presenting to Him incessantly, His own satisfaction, 
His merits, and the infinite price of His Blood. It is truly 
“ the voice of Christ”? who “ prays for us as our Priest, prays 
among us as our Head.”? In the same way, it is always 
“‘ the voice of the Church,” which takes up the sentiments and 
desires of all the faithful who unite their voices to the faith of 
the priest, in praising Jesus Christ, and through Him, render 
thanks to the Eternal Father, obtaining from Him the assistance 
which they need in their lives every day and every hour. In 
this wise there is repeated by means of the priests, what Moses 
1 Brev. Rom., Hymn. pro Dedic. Ecch. 
*St. Aug., Enarr. in Ps. 85,n.1; Migne, P.L. 37, 1081. 
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did on Mount Sinal, when with his arms lifted up to heaven he 
spoke to God and received from Him mercy and in the valley 
below favour for his people, who laboured in their pains. 


Moreover, the Divine Office is a most efficacious means of | 
sanctification. Certainly it is not a mere recitation of for- 
mularies or of artistically executed chants ; for it is not just a 
question of respect for certain norms, called rubrics, or external 
ceremonies of worship ; it is above all a matter of elevating the 
mind and heart to God, in unison with the harmony of the 
blessed spirits!; an elevation which pre-supposes those interior 
dispositions recalled at the beginning of the Divine Office, that 
it should be recited “ worthily, attentively and with devotion.” 


Consequently, the priest ought to pray with the same 
intention as the Redeemer so that his voice is, as it were, the 
voice of the Lord who by means of the priest continues to 
implore clemency of the Father through the benefits of the Re- 
demption ; it is that voice of the Lord with which are associated 
armies of the angels and saints in heaven and of all the faithful 
on earth, to render due glory to God ; it is that same voice of 
Christ our Advocate, by which we receive the immense treasure 
of His merits. 


_. Meditate with attention on these fertile truths which the 
Holy Spirit has disclosed to us in the Sacred Scriptures and 
upon which the writings of the Fathers and Doctors are com- 
mentary explanations. As your lips repeat the words dictated 
by the Holy Spirit, try not to lose anything of this great treasure, 
and that your souls may be responsive to the voice of God put 
away from your minds whatever might distract. you and recollect 
your thoughts with all effort and zeal, that you may thus more 
easily and with greater fruit attend to the contemplation of the 
eternal truths. 


In Our Encyclical, Mediator Dei, We have explained at 
great length how the liturgical cycle recalls and represents in 
orderly fashion during the year the mysteries of our Lord 
Jesus Christ and commemorates the feasts of the Blessed Virgin 
and of the saints. Those lessons, which We there imparted to 
all the people because they are eminently useful for all, should 
be especially meditated upon by you, priests; you who 


41Cf. Encyc. Lett. Mediator Dei, A A S$ (39) 1947, P&- $74. 
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through the Sacrifice of the Eucharist and the Divine Office play 
such an important role in the development of the liturgical 
cycle. 

In order that her priests might make the greatest progress 
in sanctity, the Church heartily recommends to them besides 
the celebration of Mass and the recitation of the Divine Office 
other exercises of piety. Regarding these, it is in place here 
to propose certain points for your consideration. 


Above all else, the Church exhorts us to the practice of 
meditation, which raises the mind to the contemplation of 
heavenly things, which guides it on'the path to God, and which 
makes it live in that supernatural atmosphere of thought and 
affection, which is the best preparation before, and the most 
fruitful thanksgiving after, the celebration of the Eucharistic 
Sacrifice. Meditation also disposes the soul to savour, and to 
comprehend, the beauties of the liturgy, and leads us to the 
contemplation of the eternal verities and of the marvellous 
examples and teachings of the Gospel. 


It behoves the sacred ministers, therefore, to strive to 
reproduce in themselves the example and virtues of the Re- 
deemer, as traced in the Gospels. However, just as the food of 
the body does not nourish, sustain or develop our life, unless 
after being digested and assimilated it be changed into our 
substance, so the priest cannot acquire dominion over himself 
and his senses, cannot purify his spirit, cannot grow as he should 
in virtue, cannot, in brief, fulfil with alacrity and with fruit the 
duties of his sacred ministry, unless he has penetrated deeply 
through assiduous and unceasing meditation into the mysteries 
of the Divine Redeemer, the supreme model of the priestly life 
and the inexhaustible fount of sanctity. 


We therefore consider it Our grave duty to exhort you to 
the practice of daily meditation, a practice recommended to the 
clergy also by Canon Law.! For just as the desire for priestly 
perfection is nourished and strengthened by daily meditation, 
so the omission and neglect of this practice is the source of 
tepidity of spirit, through which piety is lessened and grows 
languid, and the impulse towards personal sanctification is not 
only weakened or ceases altogether, but the entire priestly 
ministry suffers great harm. It must therefore be stated 


1Cf. Code of Canon Law, can. 125 //2. 
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without reservation that no other means has the unique efficacy 
of meditation, and that as a consequence for its daily practice 
there can be no substitute. 

From mental prayer cannot be separated vocal prayer and 
those other forms of private prayer which according to each 
one’s peculiar needs help in uniting the soul with God. Let 
this be remembered, however: more than a mere multiplicity 
of prayers, is to be valued piety and the true and ardent spirit 
of prayer. This ardent spirit of prayer is specially 
necessary in our days when the so-called “ naturalism ” 
has invaded men’s minds and hearts, so that virtue is exposed 
to every kind of danger, dangers which not infrequently met 
in the very exercise of his ministry. Is there anything 
which can more securely protect you against these snares, 
anything which can more surely elevate your souls to heavenly 
things and keep them united with God, than assiduous prayer 
and supplication for Divine help ? 

In as much as priests can be called by a very special title 
sons of the Virgin Mary, they will never cease to love her with 
an ardent piety, invoke her with perfect confidence, and fre- 
quently implore her strong protection. So that every day, as 
the Church herself recommends,’ they will recite the Holy 
Rosary, which by proposing for our meditation the mysteries 
of the Redeemer leads us to Jesus through Mary. 

Also, before closing his day’s work the priest will betake 
himself to the Tabernacle and remain there for some time to 
adore Jesus in the Sacrament of His love, to make reparation 
for the ingratitude of so many men, to enkindle in himself ever 
more the love of God, and to remain in some sense even during 
the time of repose at night, which recalls to our minds the 
silence of death, in the presence of His Most Sacred Heart. 


Let him also not omit his daily examination of conscience, 
which is the most efficacious means we have of taking account 
of the conduct of our spiritual life during the day, for removing 
obstacles which hinder or retard one’s progress in virtue, and 
finally, for determining the most suitable means to assure 
to our sacred ministry greater fruitfulness and to implore from 
the Heavenly Father indulgence upon our miseries. _ 

This indulgence and the remission of our sins is given to us 
in the Sacrament of Penance, the masterpiece of God’s goodness, 


1Cf. C.LC., can. 125, //2. 
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by which our weakness is fortified. Let it never be said that 
the very minister of this Sacrament of reconciliation himself 
does not use it. The Church, as you know, declares as follows 
in this respect: “‘ Let Ordinaries be vigilant to see that all 
their clergy frequently cleanse the stains of their conscience in 
the Sacrament of Penance.’! Though we are the ministers of 
Christ, we are, nevertheless, wretched and weak ; how then can 
we ascend to the Altar and handle the Sacred Mysteries unless 
we have made an effort to cleanse ourselves as often as possible ? 
By means of frequent Confession “ the right knowledge of one’s 
self is increased, Christian humility is developed, perverse 
moral habits are uprooted, negligence and spiritual torpor are 
resisted, conscience is purified, the will is fortified, salutary 
direction of conscience is obtained, and an increase of grace is 
secured by the very fact that the Sacrament is received.’ 


Still another recommendation is in place here: that in 
undertaking and advancing in the spiritual life you do not trust 
to yourselves, but with docile simplicity you seek and accept 
the help of someone who with wise moderation can guide your 
soul, point out to you the dangers, suggest suitable remedies, 
and in every internal and external difficulty can guide you in 
the right way towards an ever greater perfection, according to 
the example of the saints and the teachings of Christian ascetic- 
ism. Without this prudent guide for one’s conscience, it is 
ordinarily very difficult to be duly responsive to the impulses 
of the Holy Spirit and of the grace of God. 


Finally, We wish to recommend heartily to all the practice 
of the Spiritual Exercises. When we seclude ourselves for 
some days from our accustomed occupations and habitual 
environment, and retire into solitude and silence, we are then 
more attentive to give ear to the voice of God, which con- 
sequently penetrates more deeply into our soul. The Exercises, 
while they call us to a more diligent fulfilment of the duties of 
our ministry through contemplation on the Mysteries of the 
Redeemer, give new strength to our will, that we might “ serve 
Him without fear, in holiness and justice before Him all our 
days.” (Luke, 1: 74, 75). 


IC, 1.C., can. 125, //1. 
*Litt. Enc. Mystici Corporis, A AS (34) 1943, pg. 235- 
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PART TWO 


THE HOLINESS OF THE SACRED MINISTRY 


The Redeemer’s Side was opened on Mount Calvary and 
from it flowed His Precious Blood, running like a torrent in 
flood through the centuries to cleanse men’s consciences, expiate 
their sins and impart to them the treasures of salvation. 

It is priests who are destined to carry out this mystery 
so sublime. Not only do they procure and communicate Christ’s 
grace to the members of His Mystical Body, but they are also 
the organs whereby this Mystical Body develops because they 
must ever give the Church new sons, bring them up, educate 
them, and guide them. Priests are the “ servants of Christ and 
stewards of the mysteries of God” (1 Cor. 6:1): therefore 
they must serve Jesus Christ with perfect charity and consecrate 
all their strength to the salvation of their brethren. They are 
the apostles of light ; therefore they must illuminate the world 
with the teachings of the Gospel and be so strong in faith as to 
be able to communicate it to others, and follow the example and 
doctrine of the Divine Master in order to lead everyone to Him. 
They are the apostles of grace and pardon ; therefore they must 
consecrate themselves entirely to the salvation of men and draw 
them to the altar of God in order that .they may nourish them- 
selves with the bread of eternal life. They are the apostles of 
charity ; therefore they must promote works of charity, all the 
more urgent today when the needs of the indigent have grown 
enormously. 

The priest must also strive to see that the faithful have a 
correct understanding of the doctrine of the Communion of 
Saints, and that they feel and live it. For this purpose let him 
engage in such activities as the apostolate of the liturgy and the 
apostolate of prayer. Then he must promote all those forms of 
the apostolate which today, on account of the special needs of 
the Christian people, are so very important and urgent. Let 
him, therefore, labour for the diffusion of instruction in the 
Catechism, the development and diffusion of Catholic Action 
and missionary action, and, with the assistance of well prepared 
and trained laymen, let him increase those projects of the 
social apostolate which are demanded by our time. 

But the priest must remember that the closer he is united 
to Christ and guided in his activities by the spirit of Christ, the 
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more fruitful his ministry will be. In this case his activity will 
not be reduced to a purely natural movement or business which 
tires the body and the mind and draws the priest himself away 
from the right path, a danger both to himself and the Church. 
But his work and his labours will be fruitful and strengthened 
by those gifts of grace that God denies to the crowd but con- 
cedes generously to those working humbly in “ the vineyard of 
the Lord,’ not seeking themselves and their own interests 
(1 Cor. 10 : 33) but the glory of God and the salvation of souls. 
Hence, faithful to the teaching of the Gospel, let him not trust 
in himself and in his own strength but let him place his faith in 
the help of the Lord. ‘So then neither he who plants is any- 
thing, nor he who waters, but God Who gives the growth.” 
(1 Cor. 3 : 7). 

When the apostolate is directed and inspired in this manner, 
it is impossible that the priest should not attract the souls of 
all to himself with an almost divine strength. By his 
reproducing in his habits and his life a living image of Christ 
all those who turn to him as a master will recognise, thanks to 
some inward conviction, that the words he speaks are not his 
but God’s and that he does not act of his own accord but by the 
virtue of God. ‘ If anyone speaks let it be as with words of 
God. If anyone ministers, let it be as from the strength that 
God furnishes...” (1 Peter 4:11). In striving towards holiness 
and in exercising his ministry with the greatest diligence, the 
priest must spend himself to represent Christ so perfectly as 
in all modesty to be able to repeat the words of the Apostle of 
the Gentiles, “‘ Therefore I beg you, be imitators of me, as I am 
of Christ” (1 Cor. 4 : 16). 

For these reasons, while giving due praise to those who in 
this troublesome aftermath of war, urged by the love of God and 
of doing good to their neighbour under the guidance and following 
the example of their bishops, have consecrated their entire 
strength to the relief of so much misery, We cannot abstain from 
expressing our pre-occupation and our anxiety for those who 
on account of the special circumstances of the moment have 
become so engulfed in the vortex of external activity that they 
neglect the chief duty of the priest, his own sanctification. 
We have already stated publicly in writing! that those who 
presume that the world can be saved by what has been rightly 


1c.f. A.A.S. 36, 1944, Dg. 239 epist. Com Provime eveat 
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called “ the heresy of action” must be made to exercise better 
judgement. The heresy of action is that activity which is not 
based upon the help of grace and does not make constant use of 
the means necessary to the pursuit of sanctity given us by 
Christ. In the same way, nevertheless, We have stimulated to 
the activities of the ministry those who, shut up in themselves 
and almost diffident of the efficacy of divine aid, do not labour 
to the best of their ability to make the spirit of Christianity 
penetrate daily life in all those ways demanded by our times.! 


We earnestly exhort you, therefore, to labour with all 
solicitude for the salvation of those whom Providence has 
entrusted to your care, closely united to the Redeemer with 
Whose aid we can do all things (cf. Phil. 4 : 13). How ardently 
We desire, O beloved sons, that you emulate those saints who in 
past times by their great deeds have shown the might of 
Divine Grace! May you one and all in humility and sincerity, 
always be able to attribute to yourselves—with your spiritual 
charges as witnesses—the words of the Apostle: “ But I will 
most gladly for my part, spend and be spent myself for your 
souls”? (11 Cor. 12:15). Enlighten the minds, guide the 
consciences, comfort and sustain the souls who are struggling 
with doubt and groaning with sorrow. To these forms of 
apostolate add also all those others which the needs of the 
times demand. But let it always be clear to everybody that 
the priest in all his activities seeks nothing beyond the good of 
souls, strives towards no one but Christ, to Whom he consecrates 
his energies and his whole self. 

In the same way that in order to urge you to personal 
sanctification We have exhorted you to reproduce in yourselves 
the living image of Christ, so now for the sanctifying efficacy of 
your ministry We excite you to follow the example of the 
Redeemer. Full of the Holy Ghost, He “ went about doing 
good and healing all who were in the power of the devil; for 
God was with Him ” (Acts 10, 38). Strengthened by the same 
Spirit and encouraged by His Strength, you will be able to 
exercise a ministry which, nourished by Christian charity, will 
be rich in Divine virtue and capable of communicating this 
virtue to others. May your zeal be animated by that charity 
which bears everything with peace of mind, which does not let 
itself be overcome by adversity, and which embraces all, rich 


4¢.f. Address of September 12, 1947. 
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and poor, friends and enemies, faithful and unfaithful. This 
daily effort and exercise of patience is demanded of you by souls 
for whose salvation Our Saviour patiently suffered grief and 
torment unto death in order to restore us to the Divine Friend- 
ship. This is, a8 you are well aware, the greatest good of all. 
Do not allow yourselves, therefore, to be carried away by the 
immoderate desire for success ; do not allow yourselves to be 
dismayed if after assiduous labour you do not gather the 
desired fruits. ‘‘ One sows, another reaps’ (John 4 : 37). 


Futhermore, let your zeal shine with benign charity. If it 
be necessary—and it is everyone’s duty—to fight error and 
repel vice, the soul of the priest must be ever open to compassion. 
Error must be fought with all our might, but the brother who 
errs must be loved intensely and brought to salvation. How 
much good have the saints not done, how many admirable deeds 
have they not performed by their kindness even in environments 
penetrated by lies and degraded by vice? Of a truth he who 
to please men glosses over their evil inclinations or is indulgent 
about their incorrect ways of thinking or acting, thereby pre- 
judicing Christian teaching and integrity of morals, would be 
betraying his ministry. But when the teachings of the Gospel 
are preserved and those who stray are moved by the sincere 
desire to return to the right path, the priest must remember the 
reply of Our Lord to St. Peter when he asks Him how many 
times he must forgive his neighbour: “I do not say to thee 
seven times, but seventy times seven ’’ (Matthew 18 : 22). 


The object of your zeal must not be earthly and transient 
things but things eternal. The resolution of priests aspiring to 
holiness must be this: to labour solely for the glory and the 
salvation of souls) How many priests even in the straitened 
circumstances of our time have taken the example and the 
warnings of the Apostle of the Gentiles as a rule of conduct ! 
The Apostle of the Gentiles was content with the indispensable 
minimum : “but having food and sufficient clothing, with 
these let us be content.” (1 Tim. 6 : 8). , 


Through this disinterestedness and this detachment from 
earthly things worthy of the highest praise, in conjunction with 
trust in Divine Providence, the priestly ministry has given the 
Church ripe fruits of spiritual and social good. 

Finally, this industrious zeal must be illuminated by the 
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light of wisdom and discipline and inflamed by the fire of charity. 
Whoever sets before himself his own sanctification and that of 
others must be equipped with solid learning that com- 
prises not only theology but also a healthy and up-to-date 
education in secular matters, so that like a good father he may 
draw “ from his storeroom things new and old ” (Matthew 13 : 52) 
and make his ministry always more appreciated and fruitful. In 
the first place, let your activities be inspired by, and remain 
faithful to, the prescriptions of this Holy See and the directives 
of the bishops. May it never happen, beloved sons, that all 
those new forms of the apostolate, so opportune today especially 
in regions where the clergy is not sufficiently numerous, remain 
dead or through bad direction do not correspond to the needs 
of the faithful. 

May your zeal increase every day; therefore, sustain the 
Church of God; be an example to the faithful; and constitute a 
powerful bulwark against which the assaults of the enemies of 
God will be broken. 

We desire to express in a particular way Our satisfaction 
with those priests who in humility and burning charity labour 
for the sanctification of their brethren as counsellors, confessors, 
or spiritual directors. The incalculable good they render the 
Church remains hidden for the greater part, but it will one day 
be revealed in the Kingdom of Divine Glory. 

Not many years ago with intimate satisfaction of Our 
mid We decreed the honours of the altar to the Turinese 
priest, Giuseppe Cafasso who in a most difficult period was, as 
you are aware, the wise and holy spiritual guide of not a few 
priests whom he helped to progress in virtue and whose sacred 
ministry he rendered particularly fruitful. We are fully confident 
th:it through his powerful patronage the Divine Redeemer will 
raise up many priests of like sanctity who will bring themselves 
and their brethren to such a height of perfection in their lives that 
the faithful, admiring their example, will feel themselves moved 
spoutaneously to imitate it. 


To be concluded 


~ 
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Correspondence 


The Missal 


Dear Reverend Editor, 


The prayers of the Church provide the ideal way of assisting 
at Mass. But the cost and the complexity of the Missal put it 
out of reach of most people. One might be inclined to sit back, 
assured that nothing can be done, if it were not that a solution 
has been reached, and is in practice in Holland. Solving insoluble 
problems is a way of the Dutch character. Those silent, indom- 
itable people who, when they wanted land, fenced off a bit of 
the ocean-bed, spilled out the water and then planted flowers in 
its place, were not unduly worried when faced with a tiny liturgical 
problem. 


At the door of any Dutch church every. Sunday you can buy 
a tiny 12 to. 16-page pamphlet, printed on newsprint and. cut. to 
16mo size. It will contain the complete Mass of that. day, 
Ordinary and Proper, with the commemorations occurring, from 
which you may follow the Mass from the opening Sign of the 
Cross to tiie final Deo Gratias. For the layman, surely, this solves 
everything. The cost of the pamphlet is 3 cents (less than’a 
penny); there are no markings or searching for -pages; and the 
text is in the vernacular. One has merely to read right through 
from the first page to the last. 


Could this practice be adopted in Ireland? Three main 
problems arise: printing, uniformity and distribution. Printing 
should create no difficulty; in an overwhelmingly Catholic country 
it is hard to see how it could fail to pay for itself and make a 
substantial profit. One million copies would be perhaps a large 
estimate of the sales, but one could almost certainly guarantee 
half that number. The cost of printing would be only a tiny 
fraction of the cost of printing a newspaper—no reporters, no 
éditorial staff, no expensive delivery system as we shall see, and 
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finally, the amount of paper in the pamphlet is less than that in 
a single sheet of a newspaper. Surely if sold at a penny the 
pamphlet could not fail to pay the publisher. 


The next question is uniformity. Should one pamphlet be 
produced for the whole country, adding any special commemora- 
tions to be made in particular dioceses, or would it be better if 
each diocese had its own special production? No doubt the 
second alternative would be a little more expensive, but it could 
still be profitably handled by a local newspaper, and distribution 
in this case would be so much easier. Distribution is not much 
of a problem anyhow. The required number of copies could be 
sent out at the week-end to each town along with the weekly 
papers, and then handed over to some Catholic organisation which 
would gladly take charge of the sales at the church door. 


I have attempted to describe one practical means of securing 
lay co-operation in the Liturgy. I believe it would be a sound 
financial proposition for any publisher who would undertake it. 
But above all, it must be remembered that it is not mere 
theorising. It has already been done in Holland, a country where 
Catholics are no more than 30% of the population. I believe that 
it would be even more successful in Ireland. 


St. Nathy’s College, 
Ballaghaderreen. © 
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